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Clausewitz 


HAT the largest figure in the philosophy of his- 
tory which now dominates Germany is von 
Treitschke, the reading world by this time under- 
stands. That Karl von Clausewitz is the most im- 
portant force in the direction of military devel- 
opment is not yet among American laymen so widely 
known. Among military students he is recognized 
as having revolutionized the art of war. He is the 
most lasting military influence since Napoleon. 

So great has been his authority that all the great 
continental military systems may be said to be 
founded on him. Most of this influence is on military 
systems and methods, but some is on international 
ethics. Writing seven years before this war broke 
out, a British army officer said: 


Some good was indeed accomplished by the 
recent Committee on Food Supply in War Time, 
but this was largely discounted by the fact that 
the Commissioners placed their chief reliance on 
the principles of International Law being rigidly 
followed by the combatants. They seemed quite 
unaware of the effect that nearly a century of the 
insistent teaching of Clausewitz’s doctrine of “ex- 





pediency”, as the sole restraining influence on the 
use of force in War, must inevitably exercise on 
the attitude of our adversaries in the matter. 


Here is the doctrine referred to: 


War is closely analagous to business competi- 
tion, pushed to its full logical consequences, and 
unrestrained by the action of any law other than 
that of expediency. 


Thus far, the most striking and incontrovertible 
challenges to modern world ethics that Germany has 
| thrown out are: 

1. Readiness to assault neutrals, who, in the gen- 
eral opinion, ought to be safe regardless of treaties. 

2. Disregard of treaties. 

3. Excessive punishment for alleged sniping by 
individuals—as in Louvain. 

Whether these acts come within Clausewitz’s doc- 
trine is a question of judgment. If alive, he would 
say that if, in actual destruction of her opponents, 
| in terrorizing hostile populations, and in making neu- 
| tral countries like Holland dread the consequences 
of interference, Germany gains more than she loses 
i arousing the world’s indignation, then the pro- 
ceedings are satisfactory. The peaceful effort to 
live in comfort and give education to the young is 
| despised by the Prussian fighting man. Upon those 
whose toil supports him he bestows little but con- 
| tempt. 


Clausewitz’s most extensive underlying proposi- 


— 





tion is that all the resources of the state are to be 
called into service in a modern war. Hence his con- 
clusion that in organization no system can be called 
efficient that does not provide for the use of every 
available man, horse, and gun, at the decisive place 
and time. Germany’s advantage at the beginning 
of this war is that for more than half a century she 
had been seriously acting on that principle. 

A phase of this idea first conceived by him, which 
has been fully accepted and acted upon in Ger- 
many and in France until it is now taken as a com- 
monplace, is that there is no army just “large 
enough”; that the state should be prepared to offer 
its whole strength in combat; and that nothing short 
of that condition is sound preparation. If Germany 
loses, the Allies certainly will try to reduce the pre- 
valence of this idea, or, at an rate, change the form 
of its application; as, for instance, by providing for 
shorter terms of service, as in Switzerland. Just 
what Harpers’ WEEKLY thinks our own preparedness 
ought to be will be shown in the series of special arti- 
cles by Howard Wheeler on the state of the Ameri- 
can army, beginning in this issue. 

Another of Clausewitz’s theorems is that where 
forces are relatively equal, the scale will be turned 
by willingness to make sacrifices. The next six= 
months or the next three years will show whether a 
democratic people will make sacrifices for democracy 
equal to those which a military nation will make for 
the pride of its nationality. 

Clausewitz ridicules the eighteenth century writ- 
ers who endeavor to reduce war to mechanical cal- 
culations, with moral elements left out, “so that all 
must be confined to a few mathematical relations of 
equilibrium and preponderance, of time and space, 
anda few lines and angles. If it were nothing more 
than this, then out of such a miserable business there 
would not be a scientific problem for even a school- 
boy.” One of the most brilliant passages Clausewitz 
ever wrote was his description of the change of 
feeling that comes over a man in his first battle, and 
what lies at the foundation of Clausewitz’s far- 
reaching influence is his inclusiveness, the weighing 
of mechanical, moral and political facts in his 
technique. One of his greatest attributes was simpli- 
fication, ridicule of elaborate superstition, a reduc- 
tion of everything to principles easily understood. 
The truth of this thesis he illustrated by great 
generals without military education, such as Condé, 
Wallenstein, Suwarrow. His chapter on strategy, 
simple and almost as readable as good fiction, is 
the foundation of the present teaching of the Ger- 
man General Staff. 

Often, to be sure, his principles need to be applied 
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with a little appreciation of the change in modern 
conditions. The British and American newspapers talk 
as if concealment of military facts were the only 
purpose of a censorship. If Clausewitz were writing 
today he would certainly hold that it is needed to 
keep down nerves, panic, and untimely pity. There 
are naturally certain modifications that are more ob- 
vious, as in the increased range of guns and the im- 
proved means of transit. Of actual error there is 
almost invariably little. One mistake was that he 
failed to understand Napoleon’s advance guard at- 
tacks to hold the enemy’s attention and “paralyze 
his will”, in other words his freedom to plan; but 
such imperfections are so few that his works, after 
nearly a century, stand without a rival. To the 
student of the Prussian spirit that brought about 
this war, and will affect its course in one direction 
and the other, Clausewitz stands in interest with 
Bismarck and von Treitschke; not that any of the 
three can be held responsible for the indiscretion with 
which some of their principles have been applied by 
the Kaiser, and the statesmen with whom he has 
chosen to surround himself. 


American Defense 


HE series of articles on the United States Army 
beginning in this issue by no means represent 
an aggressive, jingo, imperialistic or alarmist point 
of view. With the peace policy of the President and 
Mr. Bryan we wholly sympathize. That the United 
States spends enough money on defense is obvious 
from the figures. We spend almost as much on our 
army as Germany or France; counting pensions, more 
than twice as much. Switzerland has an infinitely 
more effective army system than we have, equally 
inconspicuous, at a cost of less than one-thirtieth of 
what we spend, even omitting pensions. What we 
need is to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar. Our 
land defense is now a joke. The navy costs us more 
than that of any other country except Great Britain. 
So before we rush into a bigger navy, we had better 
consider useless navy yards and other graft. 

There is a growing agitation, in which Mr. Hearst 
is a leader, and which is general among the followers 
of Mr. Roosevelt, against peace and neutrality treat- 
ties, on the ground that we do not fight to enforce 
them. It is in line with the use made by Dr. Dern- 
burg and various Germans of the position taken by 
Mr. Gladstone and other statesmen that in certain 
circumstances England would not be obliged to inter- 
fere alone in upholding the neutrality of Belgium 
or Luxemburg. It is also in line with President 
Roosevelt’s policy regarding our treaty with Colom- 
bia. Whatever the Administration followers may de- 
cide on the question of defense they certainly cannot 
yield one inch to those who take a cynical view of 
treaties. Scraps of paper will mean far more after 
this war than they ever meant before. The Allies 
will see to that, and world-psychology will see to it 
also. 

Two schools of opinion divide the Roosevelt group. 
One says: “Wilson should fight to enforce the Hague 
decrees.” The other says: “He should not fight 
but he should make an awful noise.” 

He has, for better or worse, preferred to have 
one great country neutral. He has probably judged 
that to extend the war, especially when we could 
accomplish so little, would be an industrial calamity 
with small recompense. It would not only throw 


ie 
immediately enormous money losses on us, but it 
would mean that there remained no power Whose | 
pressure of opinion might later shorten the war and 
help to gain fair and charitable terms. It is yp. 
fortunate that the American war party should, in | 
this case as in Mexico, be led by two rival candidates | 
for the presidency. 

In such a partizan agitation, the chance of getting 
Congress to act wisely is not good. If there were no 
American jingoes and nobody trying to put the Presj- 
dent in a hole, it would be easier. Even admitting 
the partizan motives, however, the situation must be 
faced. Harprer’s WEEKLY hopes that the amount we 
now spend for the army and navy can be spent for | 
safety instead of for waste; that Congress can take | 
a statesmanlike step in spite of howls from localities | 
that enjoy army posts, navy yards, and favored con- 
tracts; and that the question of national defense can 
be kept separate from the efforts of the opposition | 
to embarrass Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan. 


One Step to Prosperity 


OT long ago we pointed out that those big busi- | 

nesses which are guided by the ratings of their | 
stocks and bonds on the stock exchange just reverse | 
the sound principles of economy in maintenance work, 
The individual owner does his maintenance or plant 
extension in slack times, as he can do it more cheaply | 
and as his facilities, including labor, are free to be | 
thus employed. 

It interests us, therefore, to find the Curtis Service, 
wholesale lumber merchants, with a specialty of 
house building, using the same reasoning in their 
magazine. For instance: 
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We venture the prediction that it will be im- 
possible to erect any building as economically any 
time during the next ten years as it will be during 
the winter months of 1914-15. 

The argument goes on that the cost of building is 
the cost of material and labor. Low-cost material and 
low-cost labor are bound to produce a low-cost build- 
ing. That combination exists today to a greater 
extent than it will again in years. The general im- 
pression, to be sure, is just the opposite. Household 
expenses are a matter of daily concern, and the 
marked advance in the cost of living makes itself 
felt in every visit to the grocery and meat market. 
It is taken for granted that all commodities are, | 
therefore, high. As a matter of fact, iron, lumber, | 
paper, glass and other standard materials are close 
tc the low water mark of the spring of 1908 and the 
fall of 1911. Lumber, especially, so far down now, 
is expected to take a big jump as soon as the war is 
over. 

This is sound reasoning. True economy meals 
that the lucky inhabitants of the United States 
should be busy about many personal and corporate 
extensions that can now be done on the most ad- 
vantageous terms. 


Facts 


— in the most animated disputes some respet! 
for facts ought to be preserved. The Rev. 
Bouck White, pastor of the Church of the Social 
Revolution, has been released after six months 
jail—for what? Alas, to characterize the proces 
might “arouse discontent and array class against 
class”. So, on entire knowledge of what happened, 
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we will merely plead that some accuracy should now You will remember or guess the result: “Learn 
be sought in newspaper statements. A typical an- hence”, said Phoebus to the blustering Aeolus, “that 


nouncement is: 


Bouck White, who had to be ejected from the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church last summer be- 
cause he persisted in interrupting the services 
to debate with the Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, gets 

out of the Queens County Jail tomorrow morning. 


Rev. Woelfkin, he had had some trouble with unruly 
members of his congregation. In front of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s office, Arthur Carson gathered a group of 
followers and the group appealed to White, in a 
telephone message, to join them. A regular contrib- 
vtor to Harper’s WEEKLY was standing with White 


and urge that the men should go away. Two nights 
later, speaking to his own congregation, White de- 


abroad, it was the duty of all Christians to get to- 


church. He read aloud the letter he proposed to read 
to Mr. Woelfkin, telling him his purpose in asking 
for a joint meeting and his intention of doing it at 
the time set apart for announcements, in order to 
with the members of Mr. Woelfkin’s congregatioff 
the intrusion of an unwelcome personality, but we do 
take an interest in having current comments true to 
the basic facts. 

Since White’s timely warning two of his followers 
' are dead from a bomb of their own making, and two 
churches have been marred by explosions. 





| Rockefeller and Colorado 


this paper, scolding us for what he deems a too 
favorable attitude toward Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

| Jr., has aroused considerable comment. Mr. Welborn, 
| President of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., has 
_ asked for space in Harper’s WEEKLY to answer Mr, 
Creel, and has received it. So both sides are likley to 
be further ventilated. Meanwhile, following our own 
lights, we insist on maintaining our praise of the 
new work of the General Education Board, the 
Hook Worm Investigation, the creative activitity of 
the Rockefeller Institute, and the prompt assistance 
to the Belgians, and wholly refuse to take the at- 
titude of some of our best friends that such sound 
and useful enterprises should not be praised, for fear 
of blinding the public to industrial wrongs in the 
business whence the money is drawn. The Rocke- 
feller philanthropic enterprises have in some ways 
changed lately. For instance, they now welcome 
publicity where not long ago they shunned it, which is 
a very important change indeed. They engage men 
like Simon Flexner, Alexis Carrel, Wickliffe Rose, 
Henry James, and Jerome Green, who represent 
strength and light; and we cannot doubt that before 
long a similar spirit will be applied to their money- 
making enterprises. Perhaps that change toward in- 
dustrial liberalism will begin only after Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King’s Commission has reported: we hope signs 
of it may begin earlier. Meantime let us recall to the 
minds of our more radical readers the fabulous ac- 
count of the contest between the wind and the 


sun as to who could first force a man to remove his 
coat. 














gether, including his church and Mr. Rockefeller’s | 


avoid being disorderly. We do not fail in sy nie ha 


R. Amos Pinchot’s letter, published recently in | 


Before Bouck White went to the Church of the 


at the telephone and heard him indignantly refuse | 


clared that, as a spirit of murder and dynamite was 







who thought they had the right to gather without’ 7p 
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soft and gentle means will often accomplish what 
force and fury can never effect.” 


Women and Church Work 


HE Empire State is not one of our most progres- 
sive commonwealths, but in voting for woman 
suffrage in parochial*meetings, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of New York has taken one step away 
from medievalism. Perhaps this church-daring will 
exert some influence toward limbering up opinion on 
the subject of woman’s vote in politics, to be decided 
by referendum in New York next November. 


Intellect 


HE Board of Education of New York City has 
been wrestling with the question of whether a 
woman teacher should lose her job because she be- 
comes a mother. What is the use of commenting 
on such a state of mind? Colossal is what the Ger- 
mans call a fact like that. 


1 Parables 


N our time,,as in Lincoln’s, the American loves to 

have generitfgrinciples expeemned in ancedotes. 
Realizing this, the stupid speaker laboriously states 
an idea and hastily escapes into “that reminds me of 
a story”. The abler speaker builds up his thought 
more constructively but nevertheless draws his gen- 
cral ideas together with illustrations from the life. 
Mrs. Devoe, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women Voters, is one of the readiest 
and most attractive defenders of woman 
suffrage we have ever heard. Geniality, humanity, 
ease, knack of putting the opposition on the defen- 
sive, these are all highly developed, but what we 
started to note was her use of ancedote. The fact 
that suffrage steadily spreads by proximity, a state 
accepting it because it has proved satisfactory in 
neighboring states, is being elucidated. Fear is the 
backbone of the opposition and fear vanishes with 
familiarity. A certain horse had a particular terror 
of umbrellas. He also had a particular love of pota- 
toes. His owner fastened a potato on one end of a 
closed umbrella and offered it to the horse. After 
much prancing and snorting, the horse finally took it. 
The next day, the umbrella was opened a trifle, the 
next day a trifle more, and so on, over a period of 
days, at the end of which the horse had so fully lost 
his dread that he not only ate potatoes freely from a 
wide open umbrella but chased every woman whom 
he saw carrying a parasol. 

Another point was that the frailties prophesied if 
women vote, are the same qualities that have in the 
past been brought forward as arguments wherever 
the suffrage has been extended to men. They are 
universal qualities, in short, not special to women. 
A Westerner was discussing the love of the Indians 
for whiskey. He told of a personal experience, an 
Indian having offered his pony, saddle, and bridle for 
a pint of liquor. “What do you think of that?” he 
concluded. 

“T think”, his auditor replied, “that you got the 
pony very cheap.” 

“Oh”, said the narrator. 
the only pint I had left.” 


“T didn’t get it. It was 
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MEXICO UNITED STATLO GT BRITAIN JAPAN 


E was a clean-limbed, clean-minded, clean-blooded 
young American. By virtue of two very hard 
fists, one very active brain, and average Ameri- 

ean pluck, he had pounded his way to the top of his 
own particular pile. When I saw him last, he was 
slouched dejectedly on a narrow wooden bench in a 
little coop in the corner of a prize-ring enclosure in 
San Francisco—a much-battered youth, absently press- 
ing the back of a swollen, bandaged hand against badly 
puffed lips. The usual bevy of fight experts were 
grouped around him, eyeing him critically, pumping 
questions at him. Finally they prodded him into 
speech. This is what he said: “Aw, I never got started. 
He’s a mark. I'll knock his head off the next time I 
get him in a ring with me.” Up to now, there has 
been no “next time”. The mauling the lad received 
shoved him from the top of the heap to the ranks of 
the second-raters. He never got back, “Under train- 
ing, over-confidence, and carelessness” was the verdict 
of the “experts”. He had the “class”, they agreed, 
but the other lad “beat him to the punch”. 

All of which may or may not have anything whatever 
to do with the question of whether the United States 
of America is prepared for war with a first class foreign 
power. It all depends on the way you Jook at it, or 
whether you bother yourself to look at it at all. 


INCE the present conflict in Europe demonstrated the 
terrific possibilities of international disputes and 
exposed the horrible perfection of modern scientific 
warfare, there is not one of us, it is probably safe to say, 
who has not had his moments of speculation, more or 
less vague, as to whether, just incase. . . . . 

Our military experts for years, particularly since 
our trouble with Spain, when some rather startling 
difficulties presented themselves, in the way of putting 
where they were needed men and guns (and the things 
to put into men and guns), have been hammering and 
hammering on their arguments that we are not prepared 
for trouble, and that there is peril in our unprepared- 
ness. Largely because these men are experts, perhaps, 
and therefore to the lay mind over-zealous and over- 
fearful, they have not been able to plant in the genéral 
run of us any very serious doubts as to our security 
here at home. We are a very young, a very busy, 
and a very confident people. 

Whether or not our confidence and our sense of 
security are justified, it is a fact that investigation 
will immediately reveal facts previously not guessed 
at or not fully grasped. This fact is set down because 
Harper’s WEEKLY has completed such an investigation. 
It was undertaken for the purpose of placing before the 
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non-professional, unexpert American the facts of our 
preparedness for war, as found by a writer who 
approached his task with no preconceived notions or 
theories of war save the universal American sentiment 
against militarism, and a conviction that modern war- 
fare will, some day, be looked upon as a wasteful and 
ridiculous means of expressing patriotism and advane- 
ing national hardihood, just as today we regard burning 
witches as a wasteful and ridiculous means of expressing 
faith and advancing religion. 


F two hundred thousand fighting men of any first 
class hostile power should be landed on our Pacific 
Coast tonight, we should have no course save regret- 
fully to hand over to a foreign nation the rich empire 
west of the Rockies, with its cities, its harbors, and 
the wealth of its valleys and mountains. 

If war were to be declared against us today, with 
portions of our regular army in the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Panama, we could throw not more than fifty 
thousand men into line of battle. With utmost energy 
on the part of our officers, running our military machin- 
ery at top speed, it would take us at least six weeks 
to increase this force to one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. 

A successful defense of our long coast line alone, in 
case of an attempted hostile invasion, would require 
at least three hundred thousand men backed by a 
trained field army of not less that half a million men. 
We are wholly unprepared to assemble any such de- 
fensive force. 

Sudden invasion at this time would mean the certain 
loss of our coast cities, to be regained only at enormous 
cost of lives and treasure. 

Of the very limited estimate of 1300 field guns for 
our army, we have only between seven and eight 
hundred built. If all our guns were put into action 
at once, there is not enough ammunition in the countty 
for an engagement lasting a single day. 

These are all facts, agreed upon by the ablest military 
minds of the nation. There are many more just 4% 
interesting. 

Are they important? 

Is a trained force of fifty thousand men ample at 
this time? 

Is an invasion of the United States possible of 
feasible? 

Could a foreign nation profit by it? If so, how? 

On the premise that we can be forced into a war wit 
a powerful, perfectly equipped and thoroughly prepa 
foe and confronted with the immediate necessity 9 
repelling an invasion, what then? 
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Can we provide an adequate defensive force, ready 
r action on short notice? 

If not immediately, is it possible to provide against 
guch an emergency in the future without adopting some 
| art of system of militarism, hateful to us, contrary 
to our best traditions? If so, how? 

It all sounds a good deal like an examination paper. 
Well, perhaps it is. Perhaps the American people 
will find it worth while at this time to work out the 
answers. 





THE first punch” is considered to be as important in 
the military art as it is in the manual of the prize 
ring. This, probably, was never more clearly shown 
Hhan at the opening of the present war in Europe. That 
Wilhelm’s first “straight right” was blocked, then 
»untered, was due to no lack of preparation, training 
or agility on his part but to the fact that the other 
iellow, if not wholly prepared, was sufficiently alert 
to be able to block, to weather the first furious assault, 
and to wait for an opening for a heavy counter. 

The initial advantage of war is always with the 
aggressor. 

Major-General Leonard Wood, former Chief of 
Staff of our army, in a recent interview I had with him, 
illustrated this point this way: 

“If an acquaintance has fully decided that it is 
necessary and advisable that he give you a thorough 
beating, he alone knows most of the vital details that 
go into what is coming your way. First of all, he knows 
of his decision. You do not. He knows precisely 
where he is going to hit you, when and og . 
how he will deliver the attack. You - 

know none of this. What is more, 

he is not going to wait until 

you have begun to take boxing = | 

lessons. If you know that his \ 

attitude is not altogether friend- 

ly, you are lucky; and the best 

‘you can do is to keep your eyes 

open, your courage up, and 

your wind good.” 

Whether this great mili- 

tary man’s illustration ap- | 

plies to the position of the 

United States among the 

nations of the world, is of 

course debatable. Whether 

we are likely to become the 

object of the sinister designs — _— 

of a foreign power is a subject 

which we have intrusted to the gentlemen, 

and ladies, whom we hire to keep their ears | 


—é ' 


to the ground—our secret service and our \ 
erg corps. This much, however, may A> 
€ said: 


Since the close of the Civil War, when there were in 

he United States about 1,500,000 men under arms, to the 
resent, when we have a mobile army of about 32,000 
en ready, as a nation we have been steadily advancing 
a international position. Commercially, industrially, 
id politically we have been constantly becoming more 
mportant. Our responsibilities at home and abroad 
Five Increased in the ratio of our influence. 
browing prosperity and power is a breeder of 
eilousies in nations as in men. Back of the 
Ewopean war is the latest demonstration 
{ this. 

Generally speaking, we are taking it 
or granted that be- 
use we do not want 
& we shall not have 
ar. We argue: War 
barbarous and futile. 
¢ are enlightened. 








have war. The world’s market is an open market. If 
increased productiveness and enterprise means broader 
competition, we will compete. We will not fight. 

Generally speaking, we are taking it for granted 
that we do and shall continue to control the Pacific. 

Generally speaking, we are taking it for granted that 
we shall continue successfully to uphold the Monroc 
Doctrine, regardless. 

Generally speaking, a nation emerging as conqueror 
from the present struggle in Europe, itself based upo. 
several things taken for granted, would look upon itself, 
and not without reason, as fully justified in taking over 
the work of development and culture in more or less 
undeveloped regions—South America, for example. 

“In the support of the Monroe Doctrine”, said a 
very able observer of international affairs recently, 
“we must bear in mind that our stand has had the 
tacit support of Great Britain. Great Britain at present 
and for some years past has had a rather superior navy. 
We cannot see from where we sit how far the European 
frog is going to jump. We can form no accurate picture 
of what Great Britain and her navy, or any other 
nation and its navy, not to mention armies and purses, 
are going to look like when this war is over.” 

The statement, with its inference, is no doubt open to 
debate. There is no reason for presenting here an argu- 
ment for or against. 

As a broad proposition, however, may it not be said 
that there is at least a possibility that while we, 
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chockfull of confidence, happy, healthy and prosperous, 
go blithely whistling up and down the highways of the 
world, some other fellow, not quite so care-free and a 
little less opposed to a brawl, may be watching us with 
the cold eye of speculation? 

Maybe there is a modern application of the hint that 


= 


Solon dropped to Croesus: “If another king comes wh: 
has better iron than you, he will be master of 4) 
this gold.” 

Over in Europe we are getting daily proof of the fact 


that it is one thing to thumb one’s nose at one’s neighbg, | 


and quite another thing to watch one’s eye. 


The second article in this series will go into details as to the facts of our preparedness for a 
defensive war. “The Attack on New York” will appear in next week’s issue. 








The Main Guard 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Tt rabid rebels scorn him and the literati slam him, 
The pathologic dramatists incontinently damn him, 
The ultra cultured snub him—and the anarchists would burn him, 
The social climbers flout him and the blue bloods proudly spurn him, 
He doesn’t shine and sparkle and his talk is far from clever, 
He’s bound to be bromidic at the best of his endeavor; 
But the brilliant folk who sneer at him would be a hunger club 
If it wasn’t for the efforts of the Ordinary Dub. 





He is just a simple plodder 
Just a fellow on the job, 
Who must hustle for his fodder 
Like the others in the mob, 
Though his labors seldom vary 
As he’s sweating for his grub, 
He is-highly necessary, 
Is the Ordinary Dub. 


He loves his wife, he loves his kids, he likes the mighty dollar, 
He often wears a made-up tie, sometimes a rubber collar, ' 
His taste in art is doubtful, he is slightly weak on grammer, 
He reads the books of Harold Wright, he loves the movie drammer, 
But though these may be heinous sins they do not much distress him, 
He only tries to travel straight—and does it too, God Bless him, 
And though the supersensitive may greet him with a snub 
The Wise ignore the failings of the Ordinary Dub. 





If you critically hover 
Round the secrets of his life, 
You will oftentimes discover 
He is eating with his knife, 
But the crime must be forgiven 
Though your feelings it may rub, 
Since this world is one we live in 
With the Ordinary Dub. 


For while the artists mutter and the sneering loafers flout him 
Because he has no brillianey or subtlety about him, 
He sits within his little home and reads his daily papers 
And ponders on the ways of life and fate’s uncanny capers, 
In shirtsleeved ease he sits and thinks, quite soberly and plainly, 
And when he’s thought his duty out he goes and does it sanely, 
And if there be a foreign foe or one at home to drub, 
The man who does the fighting is the Ordinary Dub! 


We have roisterers and spoilers, 
We have dregs of sin and hate, 
But the plodders and the toilers 
Are the bulwark of the state, 
They’re the promise of salvation 
And of progress they’re the hub, 
For the backbone of the nation 
Is the Ordinary Dub! 
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The Anti-Papal Panic 


What Catholics Think 


of It 


By FRANCIS C. KELLY, D.D. LL. D. 


Doctor Gladden’s two articles deprecating the anti-Catholic agitation in the United States, followed by 


an articie by W. W. Prescott, editor of the Protestant Magazine, have aroused a great deal of interest. 


As 


we are always glad to have all sides represented, it gives us pleasure to print the following article by a 
priest of the Catholic Church. The Rev. Francis C. Kelley is President of The Cathoiic Church Extension 
Society of America, and the Editor-in-Chief of Extension Magazine, the Catholic National Monthiy. The ap- 
pointment to his office is directly by the Pope. He is Vice-Commander General of the Miiitary Order of 
Foreign Wars of the United States through service in the Spanish-American War. 


my hands a few days ago—a book 

of some twenty six chapters and 
a prologue. When I read the prologue, 
I decided to read the whole book, for 
I wanted to know more about five 
priests, characters in the story. They 
had gathered for the funeral of a brother, 
likewise a priest, who had been drowned 
in an effort to save two men. He swam 
toward the shore through the cold water 
with the rope of the overturned boat 
in his teeth, until the icy water “cramped 
his stout muscles up into knots”. He 
went down giving absolution to the two 
men who clung to the boat. It was 
evident from the story that he was the 
same sort of man as were his five sacer- 
dotal brothers; so I included the dead 
in my liking for the living. The author’s 
description of the brothers was good, if 
short. “They had cowls in their dis- 
position”, he said; “they felt with the 
positiveness of bodily sense that to live 
was only to stand awhile in a lobby, with 
everything that men could have come 
for waiting beyond the next door.” That 
author knew something about priests. 

When I came to the writing of this 
article and considered the subject, 
“What Catholics Think of the Anti- 
Papal Panic”, the question which natur- 
ally came to my mind was: What would 
these six priests have thought about it; 
for they represent a certain type of 
Catholic, which includes both priests and 
laymen. The type knows that life is 
only a lobby, and knows with the certi- 
tude of a wonderful faith what is be- 
yond “the next door’. Nothing else 
matters much to them. The lobby is 
cold and dark? All right, the warmth 
is beyond and the door is almost opening. 
It is an old story in the lobby: cstracism 
and glory, insults and blessings, martyr- 
doms and coronets. Eternity and God 
are on the other side of the door. 

But there are Catholics of another 
type: those who have not yet caught 
more than a glimpse of that wonderful 
philosophy of Aquinas which bred the 
glory of the Divine Comedy. But the 
glimpse they have works wonders; so 
for the ultimate result to the Church, 
they think not at all of this “anti-papal 
panic” or any “anti-papal panic” that 
has happened, is happening, or will hap- 
pen in the history of the unaccountable 
hatreds of man for man, or the still more 
unaccountable hatreds of man for God. 
In fact, that glimpse keeps eternally in 
their minds the words of their Master to 
is ministers: “They shall cast you out 
tthe synagogues . . . Killing you they 


. threw a certain book into 


shall think they do a favor to God.” 

But for more selfish reasons the sec- 
ond type of Catholics shiver in the cold 
of the lobby and, perhaps, sometimes 
they are tempted to curse under their 
breaths, for they give undue importance 
to the place where they stand. After 
all, they are human. They chaff under 
abuse, cry out under misrepresentation, 
weep when moved and bleed when 
wounded. You must expect that. So it 
is their answer I must give, for alas! I 
am of the second type. I have not all 
the vision of the six priests. It is the 
indignation of my kind that I must voice, 
and I will try as best I can to voice it 
kindly. 

The general run of Catholics think 
any “panic” of the kind referred to by 
Dr. Gladden and by Mr. Prescott as 
the very acme of unfairness. Catholics 
came to America like others, seeking 
betterment and freedom. We were here 
first and, when we came, we gave the 
one State in which we had power the 
very prize that has been the highest 
honor to this country—religious liberty. 
No other State but Maryland had 
granted that so early. We fought for 
the freedom of the colonies with Barry 
on the sea and Moylan on the land. We 
staked our all with Carroll of Carrollton. 
There were few, if any, of us amongst 
the “Loyalists”, who shook the dust of 
the battling colonies off their feet and 
carried their religious bigotry and aristo- 
cratic tendencies to the North. We 
fought with Shields in Mexico, in the 
civil war with Sheridan. In every 
American war we were represented in 
greater proportion than our population 
justified. We have no reason to claim 
that this was any more than plain duty, 
still it is not amiss to point out, when 
our loyalty is attacked, that the duty 
was done. The best test of loyalty is the 
test of battle and death. We have 
passed that test every time it was offered 
to us. 


UT the “anti papal panics” came. 

One of the first flags carried, previous 
to the Revolution, had “No Popery” for 
a motto. That flag was dyed and the 
motto obliterated in the blood of the 
Revolution. It is the flag, however, 
which is lifted today, still red, but if the 
wise could see—it is the red of anarchy. 
After the Revolution came another 
“panic”. It ended when people came 
to their senses and saw themselves by the 
light of the burning convent in Charles- 
ton. The Civil War put an end to 
Know-Nothingism. How could men 


hate one another when they slept in the 
same trenches? APAism ended its in- 
glorious career in the Spanish war. The 
new “panic’—how will that end? The 
blood has been shed which should end it. 
It has carried its fight into Mexico. Its 
pamphlets and papers, translated into 
Spanish, have fostered the idea amongst 
the Constitutionalists that America 
wants Catholic blood; so the blood has 
been shed. Priests and teachers have 
been murdered, imprisoned, robbed, 
tortured and exiled. Innocent Sisters 
of Charity and teaching orders have been 
outraged. The refugees are at Vera Cruz 
and in the Southwest, working at any- 
thing decent to which they can lay their 
hands, for bread to eat. We abrogated 
a treaty with Russia because she per- 
secuted the Jews, and refused to admit 
their American citizenship rights. We 
fought and defeated Spain for inhumani- 
ties toward the Cubans. There are at 
least sixteen million Catholics in this 
country; and because a campaign of 
malignity has gone on against them, 
their clergy and Sisters and teachers 
in Mexico have been treated far worse 
than the dogs which followed the rebel 
armies. Dogs, did I say? I made a 
mistake; ‘the dogs were fed, even if 
kicked, and no one killed them. For 
five years and more this “anti-papal 
panic” has sent its papers and books, 
full of vileness unspeakable, into Ameri- 
can homes. These books and papers 
were shut out of the Canadian mails, 
for Canada told us to keep our filth at 
home. They call the Pope, whom we 
love and revere, “the chief of white 
slavers”. Our convents are branded as 
worse than houses of ill-fame. Our Sis- 
ters, who are daughters of the most re- 
spectable families in the country— 
Drexels, Roosevelts, Allans (descendants 
of the hero of Ticonderoga), ete—are 
put down as the degraded victims of 
sacerdotal lust; and priests, those very 
priests you meet in your daily life and 
whose lives are known to you, and whom 
you call your friends, get the title of 
lecherous brutes. But why go on? No 
vile name is left unused. It is this ter- 
rible unfairness which strikes us, the 
awful travesty of Christianity which is 
put up before our eyes. This is what 
hurts; and this is what makes us think 
that the “anti-papal panic” is not en- 
tirely our business. It is the business 
of about ninety nine million decent 
Americans; for we do not believe that 
there are more than one million affected 
by it. 

As to the effect of such “panics” 
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upon the Church herself, we cannot say 
that they have injured her greatly. On 
the contrary, they have strengthened 
her. In the A. P. A. panic, they made a 
lot of weak-spined Catholics stand up 
to be counted. It came at a time when 
we needed it for its effect upon our own 
people. Persecution has always brought 
out the best that was in us. 

The guilt or innocence of the Catholic 
Church, or any other church for that 
matter which tries to convert America, 
depends not upon its activity, but upon 
its methods. It is perfectly true that we 
Catholics would like to make the United 
States Catholic. So also would Metho- 
dists worth their salt lke to make it 
Methodists; Baptists, Baptist; Presby- 
terians, Presbyterian. There is nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States 
to condemn such an idea, even when car- 
ried into action. What must be ex- 
amined is the method proposed for 
carrying out the plans. 


I PRESUME that Mr. Prescott, the 
gentleman who brought my name into 
this controversy, read carefully the en- 
tire address which I made in Washing- 
ton, and from which he took his quota- 
tion. If he has, he knows what methods 
are proposed by the Catholic Church. 
If he extended his reading to the entire 
report of the convention, he would have 
been made still more conversant with 
the fact that the only methods suggested 
are preaching, prayer and education. It 
strikes me that these methods are the 
same as those adopted by Protestants, 
and I fail to see anything in the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbidding 
our using them. Is there anything 
wrong, for examnle, in Bishop Fallon’s 
idea as quoted by Mr. Prescott: “To 
bring America to Jesus Christ through 
the divine doctrines of the Catholic 
Church?” If we are going to win Ameri- 
ca by this method, we have to win it 
through proving our doctrines divine. 
Is Protestantism so weak that the judge- 
ment of its members must be protected 
by vile insults flung against the Catholic 
Church, by charges against the purity of 
her virgins and the good name and repu- 
tation of her clergy? I have too high an 
opinion of my fellow-citizens to think 
that they need any such protection. 
They have intellects; they are intelligent 
people. If I can appeal to intellect, tell 
me wherein am I violating the principle 
of civil or religious liberty? 
Well-meaning men, and I know there 
are well-meaning men even in this agita- 
tion, think that, if we do succeed, it 
would mean “the curtailment, if not the 
complete overthrow, of some of the dear- 
est rights and privileges, etc.” To prove 
this, quotations are made from a Catho- 


The Poster Stamp 


The end is in sight. The ideas and drawings for a Harver’s WEEKLY Poster Stamp have been sifted down 
to a scant dozen. The judges say that a verdict will be reached in time for an cnnouncement in next week’sissue. 


lic Manual of Christian Doctrine, which 
teaches that “the Church is superior to 
the state because the end to which the 
Church tends is the noblest of all ends.” 
That the end to which the Church tends 
is supernatural, and the end to which the 
state tends natural, is a simple fact 
admitted by Protestants as well as by 
Catholics. 

To refuse to admit it is to 
destroy the very rock upon which relig- 
ion is built. The book stands up also 
for the right to oppose “such laws as 
would injure the salvation of souls, or 
attack the natural rights of citizens in 
any country.” We have often opposed 
such laws. We oppose them here. We 
eppose divorce, for example. We op- 
pose the proposition to make Socialism 
the religion of the United States and put 
it into our laws. We are continuing to 
oppose it. Would Protestants oppose 
laws that took away their natural rights? 
That “the state should aid, protect and 
defend the Church” is a proposition ac- 
cepted by George Washington when he 
expressed the hope “that religion should 
always be encouraged”. That “the 
beads of states have an obligation to 
protect and defend re'igion” (the Catho- 
lic religion if it is theirs) is as certain as 
that the moral law is obligatory upon all. 
That “religious unity is the principle 
foundation of social unity” is also a 
truth. That “no state can separate it- 
self successfully from the supreme rule 
of Christ” can scarcely be controverted. 
All these propositions, if examined, are 
simply religious truths, accepted by all 
Christians and in no wise inimical to a 
state. States have no more right to sin 
than have individuals. 

Some quotations from a letter by a 
gentlemsan from Omaha, who agitated 
for regular meetings of representatives 
of the whole Catholic body to outline a 
policy for Catholics to pursue in “poli- 
tico-religious matters” were made by 
Mr. Prescott. His letter is used to 
prove that the Church claims the right 
“to control the politics of the faithful”. 
The Omaha letter clearly proves the 
very opposite. The Church allows her 
children to suggest what they please. She 
acts with knowledge and very slowly. 
She has no such meetings as_ the 
Omaha gentleman asked for. If she had, 
why did he suggest that they should be 
arranged for? Such suggestions and 
quotations are easily found. Individuals 
who are zealous speak out their minds. 
I could fill Harper’s WEEKLY, for ex- 
ample, with quotations from most 
learned Protestants, many of them 
clergymen and bishops, to prove that 
the American Republic is an iniquity. I 
have only to turn to their utterances 
during the War of the Revolution and 


$$ 
the Civil War. But it would be 7 
the acme of unfairness were I to quote 
such utterances against my Protestant 
fellow-citizens. 

In 1789, William Pitt asked six of the 
leading Catholic Universities of Euro 
some questions regarding the loyalty 
claimed by the Pope from his children 
The six Universities replied: “Neither 
the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
body of men, nor any other person of the 
Church of Rome has any civil power 
authority or jurisdiction, or preéminence 
whatsoever in any kingdom.” The 
same answer practically was given by 
the Pope himself to the Archbishops of 
Ireland in 1791. Of course, neither the 
statement of the Universities nor of the 
Pope himself would be believed by those 
who are concerned in fomenting the 
“anti-papal panic”. In fact, that is the 
misery of it all. It is useless to say any. 
thing, useless to deny, useless to point 
out the Church’s teachings. If Catholics 
agree with their traducers, they are tell- 
ing the truth; if they disagree with them, 
they are lying. The task of making ex. 
planations is hopeless. The situation js 
as old as Christianity; it will live as 
long as Christianity lives. If the assault 
were not directed against Catholics, it 
would be against some other body. If 
there were no Catholics in the country, 
the largest and most powerful sect of 
Protestants would be selected. When we 
are at peace, we must be at war—and 
this is not so much of an Irish bull as 
it sounds. Strife is, I suppose, a part 
of a heritage of sin. 


I CAME to the writing of this article in 

the kindliest spirit possible. I know 
that the great majority of the Protes 
tant body in the United States want to 


be fair and give to others what they | 


desire for themselves. I have lived 
practically all my life amongst Pro- 
testants, and I number thousands of 
them amongst my friends. Almost 
every priest can say the same thing. 
We absolve such men from connection 
with those who slander us. Even 
amongst the latter, there are many good 
men who honestly and sincerely be'ieve 
that they are doing the right thing; who, 
like Mr. Prescott, for example, disap- 
prove of calumnies, but still believe that 
they are urged by good motives in pro- 
secuting a war upon the Catholic people. 
To them I can offer admiration for good 
faith, if not for knowledge. All Catho- 
lics ask of them is to think it over. Thus 
far, they have helped us, for there are 
thousands of people who echo the words 
of Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton when he 
said: “I never felt so near to Mr. D's 
communion (the Catholic) as after a2 
attack upon it.” 
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German prisoners from West Belgium brought into a French base town by Algerian 


cavalry. 


War As It Is 


Translated by ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


In the following story of a simple country woman, set down as nearly as possible in her words by a 


French newspaperman, is revealed more of the horror and wickedness of war than we have known. 


We 


feel nothing of the meaning of war as we read the reports of so many advances, so many retreats, sieges 


and surrenders, so many thousand dead, so many thousand wounded. 


down, almost unmoved. It is 


a dream, it is fiction, so colossal 


We read our papers and put them 
that 


we can hardly bevieve it 


true. Suffering in mass does not touch our hearts, but the story of one poor mother mourning her son, 
or a wife her husband, does. And so the story of one poor woman who has known war affects us terribly. Its 


simplicity and directness is superb. 


AR was hardly declared before 
German soldiers appeared in 
Nomény. One day all the vil- 

lage was working in the fields. It was 
harvest time, and the men with bent 
backs were cutting the corn; the women 
were binding the sheaves. Harsh voices 
behind them made them start: 

“Have you seen the French?” 

They turned round. There stood a 
dozen great redfaced Bavarian soldiers, 
with revolvers in their hands. They 
spoke angrily and looked about them 
with watchful glances. They had come 
out of a little wood and 
crept across the fields. 

“Have you seen the 
French?” 

Nobody had seen the 
French troops. So the 
Bavarians retired, crouch- 
ing and gliding through 
the corn and disappeared 
into the little wood. 

Next day and for days 
after patrols of Uhlans 
scoured the country, pil- 
laging and robbing as they 
pleased. The four gen- 
darmes of Nomény wanted 
to stop the exploits of 
those highway robbers. 
They risked remarks. 
and ventured threats. 
That made the Bavarians 
laugh. It was too funny, 
80 to amuse themselves 
they made the gen- 
darmes prisoners. One 


of them managed to get away. 

The Germans were masters of the 
country. Nomeény and all about it was 
theirs. They were exacting masters. 
The peasants were indignant, seeing their 
homes pillaged, their fields laid waste, 
their stores stolen. They could not 
understand why our soldiers did not 
come. 


One day the French did come. The 


inhabitants were beside themselves with 
joy. Their eyes were filled with tears of 
happiness. They threw flowers on them 
and loaded them with cakes and dainties. 





The King of Belgium decorates the French 7th Regiment with the Order 


of Leopold 


The women held out their aprons full 
of chocolate, fruit, tobacco and cigar- 
ettes. A grocer threw his store open to 
them. 

The soldiers were implored: “Pity us, 
we are so unhappy. Protect us. Don’t 
abandon us.” 

And they answered: “Don’t be afraid, 
we'll defend you. We'll stay with you.” 

Alas! They had to leave us. 

On the 12th of August for the 
first time artillery rumbled near Nomény 
and first one shell then another fell on 
the school house transformed into a 
hospital and protected by 
the Red Cross flag. The 
Germans were bombard- 
ing the town. It was 
their intimation that they 
were coming to visit the 
town. 

They came soon and 
began to pillage. Immedi- 
ately this strange desire 
which they have for time- 
pieces came to light, an 
inborn ancestral mania. 
They demanded twenty 
five watches. A search 
was made. There wern’t 
twenty five watches in 
Nomény. After trouble 
four were found at the 
watchmaker’s, poor steel 
watches, old and weary. 
They were given to these 
dangerous maniacs who 
were satisfied and took 
them. Then in the 
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wrecked school house they 
took the bandages pre- 
pared for the wounded, 
and all the medicines. 
They dragged ten French 
soldiers out of their beds 
and took them away in 
spite of their cries of suf- 
fering. 

“We'll come back for 
the others tomorrow”, 
they announced. 

But next day the other 
wounded were gone. Some 
good people had put them 
in a safe place during the 
night. 

Three days later, the 
cannons began to boom 
again. This time it was 
our own big guns talking. 
The inhabitants of 
Nomény, hiding in their 
cellars, listeucd with mingled hope and 
fear. Towards the close of the day our 
soldiers reéntered Nomény. They were 
too few, and some hours later they re- 
treated, to return the next day and 
again retire. And the Germans re- 
turned and they too retired. This hide 
and seek lasted five days, French and 
Germans occupying Nomény in turn. 
Our cavalry hunted the Uhlans, and 
patrols meeting exchanged shots. 

At last on the morning of the 20th, 
the great blow struck us. Suddenly the 
air was split and the earth shaken. Can- 
non thundered. Shells and German 
shrapnel screamed in space and fell 
upon Nomény. It was an avalanche. 
They knocked down walls, tore off roofs, 
split ceilings, battered houses, and set 
fire to the ruins. 

The inhabitants, terrified by this hurri- 
cane of iron and fire, did not know where 
to turn or what to do. They fled on all 
sides with frightful cries. The street was 
a horrible sight. The cries of women, 
groans of wounded, the incessant noise 
of volley firing, made a terrifying ac- 
companiment to the roaring of fire and 
the crash of falling buildings. 

The inhabitants sought refuge in their 
cellars, twenty or thirty, often more, 
crowded together. They heard in the 
street the pattering of the firing, the 
cries of so'diers, the headlong gallop of 
animals escaped from their stables. They 
dared not go out. Above all they were 
in fear of being discovered, and trem- 
bling with terror they crept close to each 
other and waited for death. 

How many hours, days, did this hell 
last. I don’t know. I was out of my 
mind. Twenty five of us were shut in 
a cellar, men, women, children, old folk. 
One night when it was dark we made up 
our minds to go out. Without making 
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a noise we raised the trapdoor which 
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outside Ostend. Ruins of Albert, a French industrial 
centre on the Ancre River. 


opened on the street. Nobody there. 
Quick, quick, let us get out of here. We 
were seen, and voices cried to us: 
“Heraus! Heraus! Get out!” 

German soldiers with revolvers in 
their hands came running from all sides. 

“Get out!” We came out. Women 
and children first. We fell on our knees 
and with joined hands pleaded “Pity! 
Pity! We're not soldiers”. Still the 
voices ordered, “Heraus!” 

Monsieur Chardin the deputy was 
hardly out when he was killed by a re- 
volver shot, then after him an old man 
of seventy, then before the eyes of his 
mother a lad of fifteen. His mother 
cried, “He’s not a French soldier—he’s 
not a soldier”, but he was killed all the 
same. 


VERYONE was stricken with fear. 
Some tried to escape, running, leaping 
ditches, climbing walls, but the soldiers 
fired on them and they fell. That made 
the soldiers very. angry. They called 
out words which we did not understand, 
and they pushed us back against a wall. 
We thought our last minute had come. 
Some officers passed. We threw our- 
selves on our knees and showed them 
our little children. They turned away 
their heads, scattered us with shoves of 
the feet and reviled us. One of them had 
pity on us. 

“Let them go”, he said to the soldiers, 
and to us, “If you don’t want to be shot, 
get out of here where you wish.” 

We hurried away as fast as our legs 
could carry us. We ran to the house. 
We shut ourselves in the cellar, myself 
and my husband, my daughter and her 
three children, a boy of fourteen, a girl 
of twelve, and a seven months old baby. 
A little later an old man of seventy four 
came to join us. 

“Have you room for me?” he asked. 


“Yes, come in, the more 
the merrier.” 

I don’t know how many 
days we were shut up 
under ground. We heard 
the German soldiers com- 
ing and going, in the 
house above our heads. 
We knew their heavy 
steps and without seeing 
we guessed what they 
were doing. They were 
taking out and carrying 
away my furniture, pil- 
laging and clearing out 
my house. And I saw 
through a crack that they 
had all my things outside, 
all my poor little things, 
my mattresses, my pil- 
lows, my dresses and 
those of my daughter, all 
my linen, even the baby’s 
little shirts and the baby carriage. 

I saw other soldiers busy pillaging in 
other houses, top to bottom, in the kitch- 
en, the bedrooms . . smoking their 
pipes, drinking, singing, shouting. They 
were filling their pockets to bursting with 
money and jewelry that they found. 
They were carrying away everything— 
furniture, sheets, bedding, linen, even 
women’s underclothes. They were tak- 
ing off the window shutters, putting 
everything in a cart. 

We watched them with tears in our 
eyes, rage in our hearts. But what was 
it in comparison with the misery we 
were enduring in this black hole, in this 
profound night where we could not see 
each other, moving like blind people with 
our arms outstretched so as not to bump 
into each other or bruise ourselves on 
the walls. We spoke in a whisper, mouth 
to ear, as if each word that we had to 
say was a secret for our ears alone. 

We had only water to drink, plums 
to eat. It was enough for us, but for 
the children! My daughter had no more 
milk, we had only water to nourish her 
little one, and it made him sick. 

Our little girl kept saying, “I’m 90 
hungry, mamma, so hungry” and crying. 

To console her I said, “Don't cry, 
these gentlemen will come and bring us 
candy.” 

I said that but I wished in my heart 
that those gentlemen would never come. 
We lived this way for days and days. 
One afternoon I heard a strange sound 
in the street. It was like volleys of 
firing, like the crackle of quickfires. 

“My God”, I thought, “the French 
have come and are fighting in Nomeny- 

Then I fell down and began to pray. 

Soon the heat became insupportable in 
our cellar; we could not breathe the 
air. We were choking. We opened the 
airhole a little more. As soon as we 
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that a thick smoke invaded our refuge 
and I saw that the house opposite was 
on fire. It belonged to a sabot maker, 
and it was the wooden shoes and the dry 
wood with which the house was filled 
that, burning, made this crackling, this 
{usillade I had heard. Some soldiers were 
moving about the fire, and in order to 
keep it going they threw back into it 
the glowing embers which had rolled at 
their feet. Other soldiers were dancing 
around the furnace. 

Then we felt that our house was burn- 
ing too. We knew it by the frightful 
heat which was around us, by the chok- 
ing smoke in our throats, the noise of 
falling plaster and stones toppling down. 

And we were still living. The wall 
of the henhouse had just given way and 
by the hole which had opened our poul- 
try tumbled into the cellar. 

‘What a piece of luck, I thought. We 
will have eggs. But next day at day- 
break the cock crowed. 

“This beast is going to give us away”, 
said my husband, and he cut its throat. 

Then a hen began to call her chickens, 
clucking mournfully. 

“She too”, said my husband, “she will 
betray us.” 

And he cut her throat. He did the 
same to as many of the hens as he could 
catch, for he dare not chase them on ac- 
count of the noise they made, beating 
their wings and screeching. And then 
my daughter’s little one, the seven 
months old baby which had eaten noth- 
ing for days and was almost a skeleton, 
began to cry, to ery of hunger and would 
not stop crying. To calm it we took a 
mouthful of water, kept it a few minutes 
in the mouth to warm it, and mouth 
to mouth made the little one take it. 
But when it put it out again the next 
minute it began to ery again. 

“This little one is going to kill us”, 
said my husband. 

One day at last—ah, how afraid I was 
that day! we heard great heavy steps 
stop in front of our air hole. We waited 
with baited breaths, and then, my God, 
the trap door slowly, slowly opened. A 
shaft of light showed in our darkness. 

“Heraus! Heraus!” cried a voice. 

We were huddled in a corner of the 
cellar. We dare not move and we held 
our breaths. But our teeth chattered 
and we trembled in every limb. The 
children were enfolded in my skirt and 
I pressed the baby against my bressi as 
tight as I could to keep it quiet. 

A soldier came down the steps softly 
and warily. I saw his large shoes 
covered with mud first of all, then his 
grey coat, ther, under his cap his terrible 
bearded face: He had a revolver in 
each hand. At the bottom of the steps 
he stopped, said something I did not 
understs:ind, came forward a little in the 
dark with his arms out, then he made a 
half turn, went back to the open trap- 
door, spoke to his comrade who had re- 
mained above, went up and away. 

Only then did we dare to breathe. 
Then after a little when we thought the 
soldiers were far enough away we de- 
termined to leave our cellar. But who 
would go out first. We argued for half 
an hour, myself, my daughter and my 
husband. In turn each of us went to the 
stairs but stopped on the first step and 


sleep. 
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stair, looked about him and disappeared. 
We heard his footsteps going away in 
the distance. No cries, no firing. He 
was safe. 

Our courage returned to us. There 
was no more reason for delay. I went 
out first carrying the baby in my arms, 
my daughter followed with the other two 
children, then my husband. We took 
a few steps in the street. My heart was 
beating with joy. We ran at full speed 
to a big orchard at the end of the town. 
Two or three hundred inhabitants of 
Nomény were lying there flat under the 
trees. We lay down beside them. We 
said nothing. We hardly dared to 
breathe. From time to time bullets 
whistled over our heads. Some shells 
burst beside us. We never stirred, with 
our noses to the ground. We passed two 
days and two nights like this. 

Once at nightfall I felt someone rub 
up against me softly. A small hand 
caressed my face and a weak voice mur- 
mured: “I’m hungry, I’m hungry and 
my head is so sore.” I turned my head, 
and recognied one of my little nieces. 

“Hush!” I said to her, “stay there and 
don’t make any noise. I will give you 
something to eat, all in good time.” 

“You'll waken me up”, she asked. 

“T will waken you up.” 


HE put her arm round my neck and 

slept gently. But I didn’t wake her. 
Others took care of that. In the morn- 
ing we heard loud voices talking on the 
other side of the garden, and heads in 
spiked helmets appeared over the wall. 
Some soldiers climbed over the wall, 
others broke down the doors. Soon the 
the orchard was invaded. They pushed 
us with their rifle butts and put us out. 
I fell again at their knees and implored 
their pity. I showed them the crying 
children and our poor little baby, so 
pale, thin, wasted te 2 shadow, but they 
laughed and led us @ut.. They led us 
to before the cemetery ard made us sit 
against the wall in three raws, our legs 
out, jammed against each other, packed 
with the backs of others on our chests. 
We were forbidden to speak, move or 
And even to eat, for they left 
us without a morsel of food. We were 
dying of hunger. 

\n officer came along. He had a little 
round piece of g'ass fixed in one eye. He 
was tall, and raised himself on tiptoe to 
look taller. He looked at us a long 
time as if he were reviewing his soldiers 
and said affectedly: 

“Have the little children all they 
want? And those ladies? Do they need 
anything?” 

His voice was soft as butter but his 
heart was full of spleen, for when his 
back was turned we heard him say: 

“The French need nothing. They’re 
all soldiers.” 

We stayed like this for a night and a 
day. Now and again one of us, worn 
out with fatigue and sleep, let fall their 
head on the shoulder or back of a 
neighbour. A blow from a rifle butt 
roused them. I prevented—the horrible 
thing—my little ones from sleeping. We 
expected to be shot every minute. One 
of our companions, a M. Muller who 


lum, saved us from death. He spoke 
German perfectly. He talked with the 
officers and succeeded in appeasing them- 

“You won’t do that”, he said to them. 
“Think what a horrible page you would 
add to the history of this war.” 

At last one morning we were ordered 
to get up. Our cramped ankles refused 
to support us. We fell at every step. 
They raised us with blows from rifle 
butts and kicks. We went through 
Nomény on fire. 

“Don’t look to right or left”, we had 
been told, “Don’t turn round, or stop 
it you don’t want to be shot.” 

But I saw in a garden an old man, a 
poor paralytic, stretched dead on his 
ecuch. I saw a child lying in a door- 
way—the skull was open. I saw a 
French soldier lying near the fountain. 
His chest was crushed, he was stripped 
of his clothes, half naked. I saw a 
storekeeper of the town lying by his 
store. I saw and others saw. We 
passed alongside of a row of corpses; 
thirty of them lay along a wall. At the 
corner of a street, six little pigs were 
sucking at a dead sow. 

When we came to the end of the town, 
we were made to retrace our steps. We 
saw again the same horrors. At last we 
came to a house called the Mission 
Cross. 

“Halt!” cried a non-commissioned of- 
ficer. 

Then the party stopped. M. Muller 
got up on a milestone and said: “I have 
secured your liberty. They are going 
to put us on the way to Nancy. We are 
going to set out but nobody must turn 
back or we shall be shot. Come along 
now.” 

We went on our way. M. Muller led 
the way, carrying a white handkerchief 
like a flag tied to a stick. Behind him 
came the curé of Nomény and another 
curé. The soldiers escorted us to a 
kilometer from the town. When they 
left us they wanted to take the children 
from us and take them with them, but 
the priests intervened, and after a long 
discussion the soldiers retired. 

A little further on we saw many 
French wounded in a field. Hearing us 
pass, some of them raised themselves up 
and signed to us, to call us and ask aid, 
but we dared not go to them. 

At Manoncourt which was full of Ger- 
man soldiers we were stopped. An officer 
came up and made the curé step out 
of the ranks. He pointed to a stretcher 
on the ground in front of a house. You 
could guess the shape of a body under 
the cover which was over it from head 
to foot. The face was hidden. All that 
was visible was the cover stirring a little, 
rising and falling. 

“A French officer,” said the German: 
“He is dying. Give him absolution.” 

The curé bent, raised the cover slight- 
ly to look at the face of the dying man, 
then he raised his head, made the sign of 
the cross and extended his hands jin 
prayer above the stretcher. And when 
it was over the German officer stiffly 
saluted the priest and retired. 

We went on our way. At night we 
reached Nancy. Our miseries were at 
an end. 
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THE TIREWOMEN 


By Boxman Ropinson 









Motherhood and War 


By MRS. F. W, PETHICK LAWRENCE 


the world’s life is quickened by 

some new stream that is poured 
into it. The emergence of the middle 
class into political life wrought a com- 
mercial revolution in Great Britain. 
The emancipation of the working classes 
changed the national outlook upon many 
industrial and social questions. Today 
the new force that is entering into the 
woman’s life is*that of an awakened and 
still rapidly awakening womanhood. 

At the very moment that this new 
force has) been generated, the whole 
world is standing aghast at the contem- 
plation of: its own disruption. We are 
Witnessing in the present European War 
something that resembles a “twilight of 
the gods’”—the passing away in blood 
and fire of an epoch. It is from the 
ruins that a new civilization will have 
to be builttup. 

Even at a moment like this, the 
thoughts of all men and women who 
live at all in the wider life of humanity 
must be occupied in preparing for the 
work of reconstruction. The founda- 
tions of such reconstruction must in- 
evitably be the peace that sooner or 
later will supervene upon the present 
war. 

For, whether there is decisive vic- 
tory for one side or the other, or 
whether there is not, peace must come 
within a measurable distance of time for 
the simple reason that war cannot feed 
itself. War is absolutely destructive. 
It subsists on the resources which can 
only be accumulated in time of peace. 
When the substance of the people is al- 
most eaten up, when our life blood is 
almost sucked away, then exhaustion 
and bankruptcy will be allowed to with- 
draw humanity from the clutches of 
the glutted vampire of war. 

But what kind of peace will it be 
when it comes? That is the question. 
Who is going to determine it? Who 
will arrange its conditions? Everything 
depends upon that. If the same people 
who by secret diplomacies brought war 
upon Europe, without the consent, with- 
out even the knowledge of their respec- 
tive democracies, settle in this same way 
the conditions of peace, then the new 
peace will only be once again the prelude 
of a new war, which will ensue some gen- 
erations hence and will be vaster and 
more destructive even than the present 
colossal conflict. 

It has been claimed that the aim of 
the present war is to end war. But war 
cannot end war, neither can militarism 
destroy militarism. The only thing that 
can end war is the birth of a new spirit, 
embodied in a constructive peace hither- 
to new to the world. It is possible that 
even now, amongst the non-combatants 
of the world, a new spirit may find em- 
bodiment in some great organization 
that may bring influence to bear upon 
this question when the opportune mo- 
ment comes. 

There are only two forces that can 
withstand the force of the war’s spirit 
when it seizes upon the world. The one 
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is the force of an independently thinking, 
free, and articulate democracy. The 
other is the force of an instructed and 
enlightened public opinion. 

But the democracies, one and 
all, are utterly impotent in present 
conditions to inspire, or to criticise, or 
to direct the foreign policy of their re- 
spective nationalities. This condition of 
things must be brought to an end and 
some constitutional machinery must be 
found for the future exercise of demo- 
cratic control of foreign policy. Inter- 
national treaties and alliances should not 
be ratified without the consent of the 
peoples whose destinies they control. In 
this, and in many other respects, the new 
epoch must see the rise of a reinforced 
democracy. 

The new force of the woman’s move- 
ment should be seized upon to further 
this end. It is vital to the deepest in- 
terests of the human race that the 
mother half of humanity should now be 
admitted intogthe ranks of the articulate 
democracies of the world, in order to 
strengthen them and to enable them to 
combine the more effectively in their 
own defense against the deadly ma- 
chinery of organized distruction that 
threatens in the future to crush the 
white races and to overwhe!m civiliza- 
tion. 

The bed-rock of humanity is mother- 
hood. The solidarity of the world’s 
motherhood, potential or otherwise, 
underlies all cleavages of nationality. 
Men have conflicting interests and ambi- 
tions. Women all the world over, speak- 
ing broadly, have one passion and one 
vocation, and that is the creation and 
preservation of human life. Deep in the 
hearts of the women of the peasant and 
industrial classes of every nation, there 
lies beneath their readiness to endure 
their full share of their nations’ toll of 
sacrifice and suffering, a denial of the 
necessity of war. There is a rooted re- 
volt against the destruction of the blos- 
soming manhood of the race. This re- 
volt is now for the first time finding 
expression, as the race soul of the 
womanhood of the world comes in this 
twentieth century to consciousness. The 
woman’s movement has awakened women 
to their great responsibilities as the 
natural custodians of the human race. 
It. is vital to the interests of the human 
race itself that the mother half of 
humanity should now be admitted to 
articulate citizenship. The emancipation 
of women must be included in the pro- 
gram of those who would lay a broad 
foundation of constructive peace for the 
rebuilding of the modern world. 


T would be a great thing if the wo- 
man’s movement all over the world 
should enter now upon a great organized 
campaign of preparation for peace, ally- 
ing itself with all the other forces now at 
work in the same direction and setting 
itself the task, first, in the great neutral 
nation of America, and then, in all other 
countries, of awakening and educating 
public opinion with regard to the su- 


preme value of human life and of racial 
evolution. Peace movements in the pasi 
have been negative. That is where they 
have failed. 

Since public opinion cannot be edu- 
cated solely by words, such a campaign, 
if started, should be: linked with certain 
definte propositions to be decided upon 
in conference between the men and 
women who should initiate it. These 
propositions should be urged as som> 
of the conditions of constructive peace. 
1 tabulate by way of illustration the fol- 
lowing suggestions that civilized peoples 
should unite in demanding from their 
respective countries: 


IRST, the broadening and strengthen- 

ing of the democracies by the ad- 

mission of the mother-half of the human 
race into the body politic. 

Second, tke creation, where none al- 
ready exists, of some adequate machin- 
ery for insuring democratic control of 
foreign policy. 

Third, the assurance that no treaty 
arrangement or undertaking be entered 
upon, in the name of the country, with- 
out the sanction of the people concerne:| 
expressed through their representatives. 

Fourth, that the manufacture of arma- 
ments and ammunition be taken over by 
the nation itself, and that the export of 
armaments to other countries be pro- 
hibited. 

Fifth, that at the termination of the 
war, the influence of the nation be used 
to discourage the transfer of any of the 
Kuropean provinces from one govern- 
ment to another without the consent by 
plebiscite of the population of such 
province, and that the plebiscite should 
include the women who have borne the 
burden of suffering equally with the 
men. 

Sixth, that there should be some rep- 
resentation of women at the Hague con- 
ference. 


N addition to such concrete proposals 
as these, public opinion has to be en- 
lightened and organized towards the 
ideal of international agreement. “We 
must labor’, as says ex-President Roose- 
velt, “for an international agreement 
among the great civilized nations which 
shall put the full force of all of them, 
back of anyone of them, and of any 
well-behaved weak nation which is 
wronged by any other power.” 

By the initiation throughout the 
States of a popular campaign carried out 
upon lines indicated by these suggestions, 
led by influential men and women, aided 
by the President, reinforced by great pul» 
lic meetings, America would give a much 


needed lead to the democracies of 
Europe. 

The better, happier world that we 
hope for in the future must de built up 


by the people themselves, upon the 
foundations of a constructive, lasting 
peace. This task cannot be left to the 
detached and secret agencies of Govern- 
ments. It should he begun now. There 
is not a moment to jose. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 








THE KAISER’S REVENGE 


Our war cartoonist takes a vacation in the country, only to find the Kaiser “iiber alles”. 
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The Inventor’s Rough Road 


OW the law’s delay discourages 

invention is illustrated everv day. 

Recently the papers told of the 
death of J. F. Glidden, who invented the 
barbed wire fence. Glidden made his 
first fence in 1873 and took out his first 
patent in 1874. His patents were the 
subject of litigation from that time until 
1892, and during these eighteen years, 
of course, Glidden had the expenses of 
his lawsuits and did not have his royal- 
ties. Finally the Supreme 
Court decided that his patent 
was valid and he was at liber- 
ty if he could to collect royal- 
ties on all the barbed wire 
made between 1874 and 1892. 
It is safe to say he did not get 
all that was coming to him. 

The layman knows, of 
course, that all things pertain- 
ing to invention are an ab- 
struse and highly specialized 
department of knowledge and 
that he is not supposed to 
understand it. That is why 
he does not try to understand 
such things as the history of 
the patents on such an im- 
portant thing, for example, as 
the flying machine. If he 
looks up the matter he will 
be amazed to find that the 
Wright Brothers, who are 
credited with the discovery 
and invention of the man- 
carrying plane, are not suing 
outside people for infringing 
on their patents, but that the 
Wright Brothers and _ their 
corporation have been them- 
selves the object of suits for 
infringement. It appears that 
Glenn Curtis and his backers 
are the petitioners in suits 
against the Wright Company, 
their claim being that the 
Wrights have infringed the 
Curtis patents for flexing the 
wings of the flyer. The Curtis 
applications in the patent 
office on this device ante- 
date the patents of the 
Wrights, and Curtis sued Wright when 
the later began manufacturing his 
machines. 

The suit was tried out in the Western 
District of New York in Buffalo. After 
vears of litigation—the invention of the 
fiving machine is now twelve years old— 
2 judgment was rendered by Judge Hazel 
which sustained the Wrights’ claims and 
denied the claimed infringement. Curtis 
took his case to the Court of Appeals 
and in a recent decision the lower court 
was sustained. This temporarily ends 
this litigation and leaves the Wrights’ 
patents as valid. 

The layman does not understand what 
is probably clear to the patent lawyers, 
and that is why the patent office never 
has issued any patent on the flying 
machine as such. That is, no patent has 
been granted on the principle of a single 
or double plane driven through the air 
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by means of a propeller and thus sus- 
taining the weight of itself and its human 
cargo. This principle was first made 
practicable by the Wrights, who were the 
first to construct a man-carrying device 
of this sort. For years the patent office 
declined to consider any flying machine 
applications, taking the ground that the 
navigation of the air by a heavier-than- 
air machine was impossible and that 
such applications were to be classed with 
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those for solving the problem of per- 
petual motion; in other words that any- 
one thinking the problem could be solved 
was a crank. The patent office stipu- 
lated finally that they would consider 
such an application only when accom- 
panied by a full-sized model to be dem- 
onstrated on a full-sized scale. Thus it 
happened that no drawings of the 
Wright flying machine, or that of Pro- 
fessor Langley which preceded it and has 
since flown, would be accepted or given 
consideration by the wise men of the 
patent office, and they were not accepted 
until the Wright Brothers filed affidavits 
stating that they had built a full sized 
model and demonstrated it in the pres- 
ence of witnesses in Ohio and were pre- 
pared to demonstrate it to the satisfac- 
tion of patent experts in the government 
employ. Finally, as the matter worked 
cut, the Wrights were advised by their 
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attorneys to seek, not for fundamenta| 


patents, but to protect themselves by 
patenting the device for Warping the 
wings and steering the machine, 

Another failure of the patent laws has 
been brought to light by the foreign 
war. When an American seeks a patent 
in a foreign country he must manu- 
facture within a limited time under his 
patent or lose the patent right. On th 
contrary, when a German, for example 
gains a patent in the Unite 
States he does not have t 
manufacture within any give, 
time, or at all, and the regu}; 
is merely that everybody i 
prohibited from manufacty. 
ing under this patent in th 
United States. 

The patent system, as jt 
exists today, discourages jp. 
vention and destroys the fruits 
of the inventor’s toil—not in 
all cases, but in most cases, 

Suppose you are a genits 
You have a fine idea for sent. 
ing messages by electricity 
quickly. You got this ida 
about the time the invention 
of the telegraph had come into 
general use. You discover a 
better way to send message 
than by sitting at a key and 
wiggling the hand up ani 
down to make dots and 
dashes. You have thought of 
a scheme by which seven 
hundred words can be sett 
during the time the Mor 
Operator is_ sending i 
dozen words. Then you gt 
this idea patented. Have you 
advanced the cause of science 
and the useful arts? Not u- 
til your invention is put into 
operation. What is your next 
move? You must interest the 
gentlemen who are in contr 
of wire communication, sinc 
your invention must be ap 
plied to that particular de 
velopment of science and the 
useful arts. Are they inter 
ested? Maybe. Do they offer you enough 
for the patent? Let us suppose that they 
do. Youaccept. You are delighted. You 
ere about to see your invention in actual 
operation. You are about to see the atts 
and sciences move forward. Humanty 
is to be benefited by quicker means 0 
communication. 

You think so. But presently yo 
wake up. Nothing happens. You wall 
and you go on waiting. You find thst 
your invention has been junked. You 
find, too, if you live so long, that you! 
patent is only one of many similar ds 
coveries intended to encourage progres 
which have been tucked away in th 
company’s safe. 

This is what is known as the practit 
of “shelving” patents. The purchasers . 
not want to use the patent; they simp! 
want to prevent anybody else from pos 
bly using it in competition with them. 
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In a famous case which reached the 
Supreme Court—that of the so-called 
Paper Bag Patent (1906)—the evidence 
showed that the complainant owned two 
patents on machines for making paper 
bags. One of these machines the com- 
pany manufactured and sold to the 
trade. The patent for the other machine 
was deliberately suppressed. The com- 
plainant brought suit against a com- 
petitor for infringing the patent which 
it (the complainant) was suppressing. 
The lower court held that the suppres- 
sion of the patent did not operate to 
prevent the complainant from obtaining 
an injunction to restrain its competitor 
from infringing on the patent, and the 
opinion was upheld in the Supreme 
Court, although in the upper court the 
complainant made at least a colorable 
explanation and justification 
of its nonuse of the patent. 

Finally, in the so-called 
Lock case, decided in 1909, 
the court said: 


It is a fact familiar in com- 
mercial history that patent 
rights have commercial value 
for purposes of extinction, that 
many patents are purchased in 
order to prevent the competi- 
tion of new inventions and of 
new machines already installed. 


This condition is one phase 


of a situation that Congress 


(which, under the Constitu- 
tion, is charged with formu- 
lating the patent laws) now 
faces. The patent statute now 
in force has been the law 
practically unchanged since 
the revision of 1870. In the 
meantime, fundamental 
changes have taken place in 
industrial conditions. The 
trust form of organization, 
whose business in many cases 
rests largely upon patent 
rights, has been an outgrowth 
of the last twenty years. 

In an endeavor to meet 
some of the conditions which 
have arisen, the House Com- 
mittee on Patents, of which 
Representative William A. 
Oldfield of Arkansas is Chair- 
man, has reported out to the 
House, and recommended for 
passage, a bill to “codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to patents”. 

Speaking of the practice of buying up 
and suppressing patents in order to con- 
trol a given industry, the committee in 
Its report on the proposed bill, says: 

Capital seeking to control industry 
through the medium of patents proceeds 
to buy up all important patents pertaining 
to the particular field. The effect of this 
18 to shut out competition that would be 
inevitable if the various patents were 
separately and adversely held. By aggre- 
gating all the patents under one ownership 
and control, using a few and suppressing 
the remainder, a monopoly is built up 
that is outside of and broader than any 
monopoly created by the patent statutes. 
It Is 8 “monopoly of monopolies” and is 
equivalent to a patent on the industry as 
such, Such an aggregation is not a “mono- 
poly in the beneficial use of a specific in- 
vention”, but is a monopoly created by 


commercial cunning in the use of great 
wealth ° ’ 


To cure the evils arising from this 
condition, and prevent the continuation 
of the practice, the committee proposes 
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an amendment to the patent statutes 
which would give a right to any person 
to go into court, and if he can prove 
that the patented invention is being 
withheld or suppressed with the purpose 
or with the effect of preventing any other 
person using the patented process or 
selling the patented article in the United 
States in competition with another arti- 
cle or process owned by the same patent 
owner, then the court shall order the 
granting of a license to the complaining 
party giving him the right to use the 
patented process, or to sell the patented 
article. 

This compulsory license provision does 
not deal with the situation in the drastic 
manner that similar statutes in foreign 
countries handle it. It does not compel 
forfeiture of the patent right in case of 
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suppression. It provides for compensa- 
tion to the owner of the patent by the 
licensee. But it does enable any pros- 
pective competitor to make use of the 
patent, and it will, if passed, stop the 
practice of suppression of patents. 

The committee believes not only that 
this section will not harm the inventor, 
but that it will actually create a market 
for his patent rights. “At the present 
time”, says the committee, “in any partic- 
ular industry there is practically only 
one purchaser for the inventor to seek. 
The vast amount of capital that has 
acquired many other patents dominates 
the industry and dictates the price to 
be paid for the isolated patent. What 
such a concern will pay for the patent 
will be determined by what it considers 
it worth to get the patent out of the 
way—its value in nonuse, not in active 
work. In such case the patent is valued 
for the protection that its ownership will 
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give to a preéxisting monopoly and not 
for the profits to be made from the 
manufacture and sale of the new com- 
modity.” 

So much for that. But the poor in- 
ventor is only one of the sufferers from 
the present condition of patent practice. 

Let us suppose you run a retail busi- 
ness of some kind, and you sell (among 
cther things) certain articles which are 
made under patent. You have a con- 
tract with the manufacturer, and the 
article which you sell contains a printed 
notice on each package to the effect that 
this particular article can only be used 
with certain other supplies manufactured 
by the same company. Let us assume 
that the patented article is a machine, 
which requires oil to be used with it. 
And let us suppose that you, the retail 
dealer, have an oil for sale 
that can be used successfully 
with the machine. But the 
manufacturer of the patented 
article has prescribed in a 
notice with the machine that 
only an oil made by himself 
shall be used with this ma- 
chine. The oil has no patent 
upon its manufacture, but the 
manufacturer of the patented 
machine claims the right under 
his patent to specify what 
shall be used with that ma- 
chine. 

But the important thing 
about it is that nobody knows 
just what rights a patent 
carries in the matter of re- 
stricting its sale or use. “It 
would seem”, says the House 
Committee on Patents, “that 
the Supreme Court has ruled 
that violation of restrictions 
of the right to use a patented 
article which one has _pur- 
chased is an infringement of 
the patent, while a violation 
of the restrictions as to the 
price at which a dealer 
resells a patented article is 
not an infringement of the 
patent”. 

The proposed legislation to 
meet this situation is simple, 
but effective. The bill declares 
that the granting of a patent 
right shall not give to the 
patentee any additional right 
to impose restrictions on re- 
sale or use, by reason of the 


tt}, 


patent. 

Another paragraph of the proposed 
section is aimed at the practice of im- 
posing restrictions on lessees of patented 
machinery, such as are imposed by the 
Shoe Machinery Trust. This practice is 
well known. The Shoe Machinery Trust 
has a copper-riveted monopoly of 98 or 
99 per cent of the business of manufac- 
turing shoe-machinery, protected by be- 
tween seven and twelve thousand patents 
completely covering the industry. This 
monopoly compels every shoe manufact- 
turer in the United States to buy from 
it at arbitrary prices all nails, wire, 
wax, and other trade necessities. 

To reach this practice, the proposed 
bill contains a short paragraph, as fol- 
lows: “No purchaser, lessee, or licensee 
of a patented article shall be liable to 
an action for infringement of the patent 
because of any breach of the contract 
of sale, or of any provision thereof.” 








YALE’S PASSING GAME IN ACTION 





To the right of the picture, the four Yale backs who figure prominently in the new type of game adopted 
by the Elis, may be seen in position to take the ball, interfere, or do anything else that is of value in « 
style of attack that will have been tested to the uttermost before these lines appear. The white squares 
on the Yale backs may mean much or little, but they were invented at New Haven, whence has come many 


of the best football innovations. 


“Scouting” Football 


questions which the football 

season has brought up has been 
that of the degree to which scouting is 
permissible. As the brain side of the 
game has come in for greater intensive 
development, the value of detailed re- 
ports on what the end-of-the-season 
enemy is doing have become increasingly 
valuable. In consequence football 
coaches all over the country have been 
playing greater attention to the moves 
made by rivals. 

In the old days when footbail warfare 
was not so civilized as it has since be- 
come, a scout was nothing more than a 
spy. In the unpublished chapters of 
certain inter-collegiate football rivalries, 
there are certain instances of uncomfort- 
able if not unfortunate adventures in the 
lives of the football scout observing 
secret practise in the enemy’s camp. 

In the last few years, however, it has 
become so customary for big universities 
to send representatives to report the 
progress in rival camps that at a great 
many college centers they are treated as 
guests rather than as interlopers. That 
there will be representatives of rival 
teams to be encountered later in the 
season watching a home team in its earlier 
important contests has long been a mat- 
ter of general assumption among coaches 
at the leading football universities. In 


Or: of the most interesting ethical 





By HERBERT REED 


fact, at a few football centers, it is reck- 
oned as inevitable that there will be 
scouts in attendance at anything save 
absolutely secret practise. Harvard and 
the University of Pennsylvania, both 
located in big cities where graduates of 
rival institutions are to be found in 
abundance, are two cases in point. 
Without a doubt Harvard has pro- 
jected the scouting system to a further 
extent than any university. Since P. D. 
Haughton has been in charge at Cam- 
bridge the Crimson coaching staff has 
been in full possession of reports on the 
work of each important rival. There 
was a time when Yale men used to laugh 
at Reggie Brown, one of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford’s most regular 
commuters during the football season. 
Brown started his Saturday journeys 
from Boston to Yale Field even before 
Haughton took charge of Harvard foot: 
ball. Probably his reports on the work 
of Yale were just as accurate in those 
days as they have been in the course of 
the last seven years; but the acumen of 
the earlier Harvard coaching staff was 
not pronounced enough to permit them 
to take advantage of Brown’s diagnosis. 
There isn’t a doubt that Reggie 


Brown’s steady observation of the work 
at Yale has been a considerable factor 
in the success which Haughton has 
achieved at Harvard. Yale men no long- 


TAKING THE BALL ON THE RUN 


er laugh when they see the quiet 
Harvard representative take his place in 
the press stand before the kick-off at 
each preliminary game. The prepared- 
ness of the Crimson for everything which 
Yale has had in store has certainly 
proved a great asset to Harvard in the 
final game. 

The Cambridge system has not been 
limited in scope to Yale, however. For 
several years Harvard has been carefully 
watching the preliminary work of every 
team which is on the Crimson schedule. 
Jimmy Knox was assigned to watch 
Princeton this year and Princeton men 
will testify that he scarcely missed a 
trick. Knox is a busy man, but he 
never failed to get to Princeton on Sat- 
urday for the games which were played 
before the Harvard eleven entertained 
the Tigers. Charles Hann, Jr., another 
shrewd Harvard football critic, also 
rendered valuable service to the Crimson 
this fall. Washington and Jefferson gave 
the Cambridge eleven a mighty stiff 
battle. The 10-9 score by which Harvard 
won, did not spell any large measure of 
superiority, but the Crimson coaching 
staff was not surprised by the strength 
of the visitors from Pennsylvania. In 
fact the margin of knowledge by whieh 
Harvard was enabled to prepare for the 
game probably saved the Crimson from 
a mid-season defeat. 





So adept in handling the ball have the Yale backs become under the new coaching system in effect at New 
Haven, that, as shown in the picture, there is no hesitation in disposing of the leather even when there has 
been no apparent attempt to guard against fumbles. 
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The sort of thing which Harvard has 
been doing should not be confounded 
with the primitive form of spying by 
which somejof the earlier football teams 
of the colleges attempted to obtain in- 
side information. The aim of this cam- 
paign of preparation is not to stock up 
with a few details which will enable the 
eleven to understand the signals of the 
opponent. It is a study of tactics, and 
it makes for keener, brainier football. 
For that very reason, I think the ethics 
of scouting, legitimately conducted, are 
not to be successfully attacked. 

Yale this season did not fail to take 
accurate note of the major moves made 


by Harvard and Princeton, but the Eli 
scouting scarcely took the form of a 
system. Probably reports were sent in, 
but I doubt if assignments were given 
to Yale football representatives as scien- 
tifieally as they were at Cambridge. At 
New Haven the entire scouting idea is 
still looked upon by some people with 
something approaching dis’ike. 
Princeton started its season on the 
assumption that the goal aimed at would 
be apparent to her rivals anyhow, and 
that knowledge of football tacties had 
reached a plane of development where 
logic demanded that a team acquire such 
a broad range offensively and defensively 


that it would be able to take the field 
successively despite everything which 
the enemy might know. This is the 
modern point-of-view not only with re- 
gard to scouting but toward the game of 
football generally. And in the end I 
think that it is bound to find general ac- 
ceptance. The trouble with Princeton is 
that the team was stopped short in its 
tactical development. When the time 
came for the Harvard game, the Crim- 
son not only knew what the Tiger was 
likely to do but, in my opinion, probab!y 
had a better idea of what Princeton was 
trying to do than some of the Princeton 
players. 


Books and Men 


HAT will be the effect of almost 
world wide war upon the world’s 
writers? No one can escape its 

psychological effect—the first stunning 
sense of the futility of one’s ordinary 
labors and habits of thought, a pro- 
found unsettling of one’s mental base. 
But afterward? Perhaps, as a reaction 
against the literature of the war, we 
shall have a flood of light comedy of the 
gayest sort. Serious writers, finding 
their usual material stale and unprofit- 
able, will turn to making mad farce. 
With the world going to pieces about 
ene, what can one do but laugh? We 
must laugh, in spite of ourselves, at the 
spectacle of Anatole France, in uni- 
form, editing the “Soldiers’ Bulletin’! 
And no one of course will take seriously 
George Bernard Shaw’s advice to the 
soldiers of the opposing armies, to 
“shoot their officers and go home”! 
Shaw is the only literary man to raise a 
voice against patriotism—but then of 
course he is an Irishman. People 
are used to saying: “Shaw isn’t seri- 
ous”! 

A group of novels published just “be- 
fore the war” by some of our (few) 
serious writers, show man struggling in 
that age-long fight to make the best of 
his environment, which many people 
hoped, not long ago, would from now 
on absorb his energies, to the exclusion 
of the more primitive occupation of 
shooting down his neighbors. 

Robert Herrick’s latest book, Clark’s 
Field, is the story of the rise of an 
American fortune, and of its effect upon 
a ramifying group of people. Do not 
look, in this novel, for a hero of the 
familiar American type, a strong man 
building up his own fortune, and, in- 
cidentally, the country. That idea, or 
ideal, has had its day and passed. The 
hero of Mr. Herrick’s story is the Field 
itseli—Clark’s Field, for generations an 
unprofitable piece of land on the out- 
skirts of a great city, later absorbed 
into the city and pouring unearned 
millions into the hands of a young 
woman who happens to inherit the 
“title” to it. Legally even, except for 
a quibble, her title is not clear—one 
branch of the family is disinherited, 
Merely because its representative could 
not be found at a certain date. Later 
this representative appears, in the per- 


By NEITH BOYCE 


son of a workiigman. A broad social 
criticism informs a clear, vivid and con- 
vineing story in Clark’s Field—a 
thoroughly modern theme, ably worked 
cut. 

We sometimes hear young writers say 
despairingly: “It is impossible to write 
a great American novel! The country 
is too big. How easy, now, in England 
—so centralized about London and so 
settled!” 


T is possible to write a great Ameri- 

can novel about any corner of America 
—as Thomas Hardy wrote his about a 
corner of England. All you need is the 
imagination “to see the world in a grain 
of sand’—and the gift. Mr. Herrick’s 
novels truly represent an American 
quality. And so does the first novel 
by Robert Dunn—The Youngest World, 
which it is said took seven years to write. 
It gives us another phase of man’s strug- 
gle with nature: the pioneer’s bitter 
fight to pierce and break in new coun- 
try; the raw, keen world of the fron- 
tier—Alaska, its gold-fields, snow-fields, 
mountains. The world in the raw, hu- 
man nature in the raw, told with vivid- 
ness and beauty and difficulty, by a 
sophisticated spirit—all this makes an 
epic of the battle of the wilderness. 
“Immortality”! To achieve, to leave a 
mark upon the world, to climb a virgin 
mountain-peak, to tap new sources of 
gold, to open up untouched country, to 
appropriate a woman who will bear a 
child—for this deep, unsuspected desire 
for immortality, men affront death in 
the “youngest world”. 

Mr. Dunn is now on the battle-field 
of Europe, or as near as he can get to 
it under the new rules of the game of 
being a war correspondent. With him 
is—or was recently at least—John 
Reed, whose book, Insurgent Mezico, 
may be mentioned here. It is not a 
novel, but it is, as people used to say, 
“as interesting as one”. 

Mr. Reed was a war correspondent 
in Mexico, where the new rules did not 
apply, where in fact no rules seem to 
apply. He was not arrested and sent 
scmewhere else when he wanted to go 
to the front. He went to the front, 
with Villa, and saw plenty of fighting 
and many other things. He was the only 
man to give us anything very interest- 


ing out of Mexico, but he gave us 
enough to make up for the others. His 
book, written most of it on the spot, 
gives not only most vivid and colorful 
pictures of the country and the people 
and the fights—some of this is lyric 
writing, the words fairly sing—but also 
the sharp impression that there is ac- 
tually an interesting meaning in this af- 
fair in-Mexico. It takes shape to us 
now as a sort of crusade, to get the land 
back to the people who work it. Villa 
now, to us, stands for this idea. Without 
Mr. Reed’s personal knowledge and in- 
terpretation, we should probably regard 
Villa as a mere bandit and outlaw chief, 
in a state of chronic insurrection. We 
feel now that he may go down as a 
historic figure, the leader perhaps of a 
forlorn hope, but the first to try to put 
into practice what our social theorists 
have been writing about passionately 
for a long time. And what a wonderful 
portrait Mr. Reed has made of him! 


ACK LONDON’S new book, The 

Mutiny of the Elsinore, gives us to be 
thankful for a really splendid “wind-jam- 
ming” round the Horn (in a modern sail- 
ing-ship)—the best use of that romantic 
theme, unless we except Dauber, and 
perhaps it’s even better than Masefield. 
Neglecting the love passages in the 
book, and to a large extent the “mu- 
tiny” also—in fact, whatever “story” 
there is—we shall return again to the 
real story, the fight against wind and 
wave and the natural deviltry of “the 
Horn” itself, and of the human material 
which the “blonde masters” drive. There 
are four representatives of “the perish- 
ing blonde” type, lords of the world, on 
the ship: the captain, his daughter, the 
first mate, and the passenger who writes 
the story—a bored, world-weary pas- 
senger surfeited with success and the 
adoration of woman, who quotes de 
Casseres and abhors the will to live, 
while he is convinced of the futility of 
the will to know. During the stormy 
voyage, storms without and within— 
magnificent sea-storms besides all kinds 
of murder—the blonde lordly young 
man discovers the will to believe. He 
falls in love with the captain’s daughter 
and takes charge of the ship when the 
captain dies and the first mate disap- 
pears among the mutineers. By the 
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way, what did become of that mate? 
We wish Mr. London had given us a 
hint in his final paragraph, instead of 
devoting that important space to the 


blushing forecast of a honeymoon in . 


which we are not the least interested. 

The foregoing books were written by 
men. In all of them, sex is an inter- 
lude, an incident, at most only one note 
in the gamut. If we now glance at these 
novels, written by able women, we shall 
find them based completely on that one 
note of sex. 

The Encounter, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, is the story of a very modern 
young American girl and three German 
lovers. One of these lovers appeals to 
her mind, the second to her senses, the 
third to her heart. The first, the phil- 
osopher of “strength”, is said to be a 
portrait of Nietsche. He assuredly 
has all the weaknesses of genius. He is 
egotistic, jealous, irritable and neuras- 
themic—in fact, the natural preacher of 
“hardness” and “strength”. The _ sec- 
ond lover is a disillusioned and married 
man of the world. The third, a cripple, 
whose philosophy breathes gentleness, 





‘ 


Fomenting 


Prescott, Arango, Amador, and 

Arosemena, the first two remain- 
ing in the background and the last three 
composing the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee—had added to the Committee by 
the end of August, 1903, the following: 
Niecanor A. de Obarrie, Ricardo Arias, 
Federico Boyd, Thomas Arias, and 
Manuel Espinosa B. These were “the 
people of Panama” so far as any knowl- 
edge of the proposed secession was con- 
cerned. Amadvr wrote to his son, an 
assistant surgeon in the United States 
Army, instructing him to send a cable, 
saying, “I am sick; come”. With this 
excuse, Amador embarked for the United 
States on August 26th, 1903, provided 
with a code by which he could com- 
municate with the revolutionary com- 
mittee. With Amador sailed J. Gabriel 
Duque. They went to see Cromwell, 
and Duque went on to Washington, and, 
having conferred with Secretary Hay, 
visited Minister Herran, who imme- 
diately cabled his government, “If treaty 
is not approved by September 22nd, it 
is probable there will be a revolution 
with American support”. The following 
cables were interchanged between Bo- 
goti and Washington, Rico being the 
Colombian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


r \HE conspirators in Panama—Beers, 


Please inform me by cable and in code 
what effect the rejection of the treaty has 
produced on the Government of the 
United States. 

Rico. 


Disapproval of treaty has produceda bad 
impression, but the Government of the 
United States awaits a favorable reaction 
before September 22nd. Otherwise, it is 
probable that the President of the United 
States will assume a hostile attitude. 

HERRAN. 


pity, infinite kindness, is of course the 
strong man of the three. It is a very 
entertaining story, freshly and vividly 
written. 

May Sinclair’s “Three Sisters”, are, it 
has been suggested, the three Bronté 
sisters—or what they would have been 
if their saving gift of self-expression 
had been lacking. Lacking it is, in the 
three heroines of this novel. They are 
traditional females. They have only 
one outlet for their energy, their imag- 
ination, their creative desire. They are 
shut up with their father, a stupid sen- 
sual man and a clergyman, in a little 
village on the moors. There is only one 
man available—a young doctor. Miss 
Sinclair shows us, with great skill and 
frankness, the struggles of the three 
girls and the man in this cruel game— 
three spiders and only one poor unfor- 
tunate fly. Of course some one goes 
hungry—the least greedy of the three. 
The greediest gets the young man. The 
other contents herself with a peasant 
farmer. But would Emily and Char- 
lotte Bronté, even without their gift, 
even though husband-hunting, would 


the Secession 


By McGREGOR 


Tell me in what hostile attitude will 
consist. Rico. 


Hostile attitude will consist in favoring 

indirectly a revolution in Panama. 
HERRAN. 

Immediately Herran wrote to Crom- 
well warning him that the concessions 
of both the Panama Railroad and the 
Panama Canal Company would be can- 
celled by Colombia if Cromwell took 
any part in the proposed revolution. 
Accordingly Cromwell set about pro- 
tecting himself by cables to Panama, 
which were well understood, and, ac- 
cording to Bunau-Varilla, Cromwell os- 
tentatiously turned his back upon Ama- 
dor and later sailed away to France. 
But Bunau-Varilla came from France 
to America at once, for personal rea- 
sons, as he affirms. However, he had 
no sooner landed than he received a 
visit from Amador, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, who told him of Cromwell’s 
presumable betrayal of his cause and 
his fear that the conspirators on the 
Isthmus would be shot and their prop- 
erties confiscated. Bunau-Varilla states 
that he was amazed that Cromwell 
should have engaged in the business 
since “it meant, if discovered, the con- 
fiscation of the whole property of the 
canal by Colombia”. He, however, be- 
ing only a stockholder and not a di- 
rector or a representative of the Panama 
Canal Company, immediately joined 
hands with the conspirators. He se- 
cured $100,000 from his European bank- 
ing connections and proceeded to finance 
the “revolution”. He wrote the declara- 
tion of independence which recites the 
grievances of the Republic of Panama, 
among them the fact that Colombia 
had never built a college or a road for 
the Department of Panama. The 


——— 


they have been anything like this? 
Surely Charlotte had too much humor 
and Emily too much power! No 
though the moorland setting and the 
household in a vague way lead one off 
these are not the Brontés. 

In Perch of the Devil, Gertrude 
Atherton tells the story of two women, 
a man, and a mine. To begin with the 
most interesting, the mine, which gives 
its name to the book—and it seems this 
was the old name of Butte, Montana— 
the mine is the chief interest of the man, 
Gregory, and quite reasonably so, we 
should think. As Mrs. Atherton de. 
scribes for us this hill full of copper, 
and all its complexities and complica. 
tions, inside and outside, including g 
fight with “Amalgamated”, it is vastly 
more appealing to the imagination than 
either of the two women who fight for 
Gregory. Not that it isn’t a good fight 
—it is—and the best woman wins. She 
happens to be Gregory’s wife, and wise 
enough not to try to rival his mine. She 
couldn’t do that. Perch of the Devil 
is one of the few really fascinating mines 
in fiction. 





of Panama 


phrases of this declaration seem still to 
linger in Bunau-Varilla’s mind. When 
he was in this country in July, 1914, he 
gave an interview in which this same 
statement of grievances against Colom- 
bia was quoted. Virginia might make 
the same complaint against the United 
States, it not being the business of the 
Federal Government to build roads and 
colleges for the States. 

With the month of October, 1903, the 
plot thickens. On October 10th Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote to Albert Shaw, 
editor of the American Review of Re- 
views, as follows: 

I cast aside the proposition made at 
this time to foment the secession of Pan- 
ama. . . . Privately I feel free to say to 
you that I should be delighted if Panama 
were an independent state or if it made 
itself so at this moment; but for me to 
say so publicly would amount to an insti- 
gation of a revolt, and therefore I cannot 
say it. 

It should be said here that President 
Roosevelt believed with the whole 
strength of his nature that the Panama 
route for the canal was the only possible 
route, and by the same token that the 
Nicaragua route was impossible. The 
Spooner amendment, giving the Nica- 
ragua route as an alternative, had left 
him in this predicament, that by an act 
cf Congress he was compelled to go 
bead with the Nicaraguan Canal in the 
event of the failure to make a satisfac- 
tory treaty with Colombia. President 
Roosevelt’s freedom of speech with vis- 
itors at the White House was one of his 
noted characteristics, and to how many 
other persons he said privately what he 
said in the letter to Mr. Albert Shaw 
can only be conjectured. If the object 
in view had been simply that of preserv- 
ing free transit on the Panama Rail- 
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road, the President had only to frown 
upon the proposed Panama Secession to 
have brought the whole affair to naught, 
since without the support of our Gov- 


ernment no one in his senses wou'd have | 


undertaken to foment a revolution in 
Panama and to bring on a contest with 
the Republic of Colombia. The Pan- 


ama revolutions, as we have seen, were | 


mostly contests between the conserva- | 


tive and liberal parties in Panama itself, 
there being the same general party di- 
yision in Colombia. 

While Bunau-Varilla was active in 
New York and Washington, Cromwell 
vas not idle in Paris. He seems also to 
have had an understanding with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, because he cabled him 
on October 31st as follows: 





Referring you respectfully to my letter 


of October 138th, I am authorized, in the 
name of the President of the Canal Com- 


pany, with the unanimous approval of the | 


board of directors at its meeting today, 
and with that of the liquidator of the old 
company, to give you personally and to 
the Government of the United States the 
assurance of their loyal support, which 
they firmly maintain, and to express to 
you their entire confidence in the success 
of your masterful policy. 

I have received full powers to complete 
all details on my coming return. 


The President’s “masterful policy” is 


easity understood in the light of events. 


On October 18th, Amador wrote from | 


New York, just before leaving on Oc- 
tober 20th for Panama, to his son at 
Boston, from which the following quo- 
tation is taken: 

The reason for your coming was for 


you to meet Bunau-Varilla, to whom I | 


have spoken of you. 
out well, you shall have a good place on 


He said if all turns | 


the medical commission, which is the first | 


that will begin work; that my name is in 
Hay’s office and that certainly nothing 
will be refused you. 

The plan seems to me good. 
of the Isthmus declares itself independent 
and that portion the United States will 
not allow any Colombian forces to attack. 
An assembly is called and this gives au- 


A portion | 


thority to a minister to be appointed by | 
the new Government in order to make a | 


treaty without need of ratification by that 
assembly. The treaty being approved by 
both parties, the new Republic remains 


under the protection of the United States | 
and to it are added the other districts of | 


the Isthmus which do not already form a 
part of the new Republic and these also 
remain under the protection of the United 
States. 


The movement will be delayed a few | 


days. We want to have here the minister 
who is going to be named, so that once 
the movement is made he can be appointed 
by cable and take up the treaty. In 
thirty days everything will be concluded. 


Amador arrived in Colon, which it is 
to be remembered is on the Atlantic side 
of the Isthmus, on October 27th, and, 
accompanied by Prescott, went imme- 
diately across to Panama. By his sug- 
gestion, none of the conspirators met 
him at the station on his arrival. A 
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meeting was held, however, at the house 
of Federico Boyd on the evening of the 
27th, at which members of the revolu- 
tionary committee were present, as was 
also Prescott of the Panama Railroad. 
This meeting decided that the flag de- 
signed by Madame Bunau-Varil'a was 
too much like the American flag; and it 


also opposed the idea of declaring in- 
dependent only the narrow strip of land 
along the canal. They were disappoint- 
ed also in having nothing more than ver- 
bal assurances concerning the support 
of the American Administration, and 
there was great uneasiness among th? 
conspirators, especially as Governor 
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Obaldia let them know that Colombian 
troops were on their way to the Isth- 
mus. It seems that Obaldia had sent 
away, on October 25th, to Penonome, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a town in the interior, a detachment of | 
Colombian troops, which the conspira- | 


tors believed would remain loyal and 
whose officers it would not be possible 
to bribe. The occasion for this was the 
pretext of invasion from Nicaragua, but 
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unfortunately for the conspirators the | 


account of this invasion was cabled to 
a New York newspaper by its Panama 


correspondent, and the Colombian Gov- | 


ernment immediately sent a telegram to 
General Tovar to proceed to the Isth- 
mus and oppose the reported invasion. 
The news of the arrival of the Colombian 
troops created great consternation in 
Panama among the conspirators, but 
the purpose for. which the troops were 
sent shows conclusively that the Gov- 


ernment of Colombia had been kept in | 
entire ignorance of the proposed seces- | 


sion of Panama, which it would not have 
been possible to do if there had been 
any general movement of the people. 
The news of the sending of the Colom- 
bian troops was cabled to Josiah Lindo 
in New York, who gave the message to 
Bunau-Varilla. 

Bunau-Varilla immediately went to 
Washington, says that he saw Secretary 
Hay, and while he was not sure whether 
he saw President Roosevelt or not, urged 
at the State Department that the United 
States naval forces should be sent to 
the Isthmus of Panama itself. Accord- 
ingly, on October 30th, 1903, the fol- 
Icwing cable was sent to the Nashville 
at Kingston, Jamaica: 

Hold vessel in readiness to return to 
Guantanamo. 

Secret and confidential. Proceed at 
once to Colon. Telegraph in cipher the 
situation after consulting with the United 
States consul. Your destination is a 
secret. Telegraph in cipher your depart- 
ure from Kingston. 

Darina, Acting. 


Bunau-Varilla, encouraged by his 





visit to Washington, sent to Amador | 


this prophetic cable from Baltimore on 
his way back to New York, indicating 
the time of the arrival of the warships: 


Thirty six hours Atlantic, forty eight | 


Pacific. 


General Ruben Varon, commander of 
the Colombian gunboat. Padilla, had 
agreed to support the revolutionary 
movement and turn his vessel over to 
the conspirators as soon as they de- 
clared Panama independent, upon the 
assurance that the American Govern- 
ment would send its American warships 
to prevent any attack by the Colombian 
troops. Three hundred men, engaged 
along the line of the Panama Railroad 
Company, were sent to Colon on the 
pretense of being engaged for work for 
the United Fruit Company, their lead- 
ers being taken into the confidence of 
the conspirators. Bunau-Varilla had 
fixed upon November 3rd as the date 
for the revolution. It was agreed that 
the uprising should take place simul- 
taneously in Colon on the Atlantic and 
Panama on the Pacific side of the Isth- 
mus. J. Gabriel Duque was at the head 
of the fire brigade in Panama, which he 
supported partly from private funds, 
and was counting upon 287 young men 
from the fire company to rally to the 
revolution in Panama. On the morning 
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——<DRTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. le word. 
ERTISE in Barkley s Mag 
See s Magazine, — Blairsville, Pa. ; 
3s ARTISTIC Beauty Poses, 10c. Catalogue free. 
Taylor Brothers, “H"2 29 Clifton, Chicago. = 
30NG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Musie Co., D80, St. Louis, Mo. - 
ADVERTISE —21 words in 55 family weeklies 
A's Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St. Louis. es 
GAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your invention 
“for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. _ 
HUMPDY DUMPDY—Great Christmas toy for the 
ids Use. Modern Supply Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Joo per cent PROFIT selling our repeat order 





















































holiday goods. Samples free. Bencoma Co., 
7938 Bennett Ave., Chicago. 
VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 
grooms, No ¥e = 
$1 SET paid for old false teeth. Gold, silver 


pt. Keystone Co., 735 Walnut, Phila. Pa. 
Pate 1866. Parcel post packages paid day reecived. 
000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
printing Co., West Plains, Missouri. 
MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial —In- 
“formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp. 
“Cico’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. a 
A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
Blueprints and detailed instructions 








Springs, Racine, Wis. 
y yperate and 
a apeae. Richard Devine, 
Chicago, Dept. H = 
CASTINGS— 14 horsepower gasoline engines water- 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co., 
Newport, Kentucky, 
ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household 
and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Power pencil sharpener, 
paid $2.50. W. N. Manufacturing Co., 
chester, Conn. 





Book 
St., 


repair automobiles. 
1145 Wells 











price post- 
Man- 





OUR members ~~ would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10¢. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. 





TATTOOING Outfits, Electric, Hand, $1.00 up. 

Roberts Company, 635 West Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Dept. K 5 
MOVING Picture Machine complete, nearly new, 








with 10 reels of films, all for $85. Harold 
Braswell, P. O. Box 1851, _New York, N. ¥. 
SILVERING "Mirrors, Plating Tableware, auto- 


brass, home. Booklet-plans free. Clarence 

Sprinkle. 1-Grant, Marion, Ind. 

AGENTS—Get our Big Three selling combination. 
Hundreds reorder. Exclusive territory. Sample 

free. A. Lederer, 726 West 19th Place, Chicago, 

Ill. 

NOVELTIES, Books, 
trated catalogues free. 
10c. Auburn Supply Co. 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 








Ete. Illus- 
eard trick, 
Dept. H. 


Tricks, Games, 
Sample 25e¢ 
Specialty 








Beauties in at- 
hand-colored; no 


POSTCARDS—Showing Female 

trac.ive poses. Imported ; 
trash. Catalogue and one sample 10c. Ritz 
Publishing Co. (Not inc.), Dept. 21, Chicago. 


SAVE MONEY—Send for a Daily Expense Record 
and learn to watch your expenses, 50c. Auburn 

Supply Co., Dept. ExH11 7745 Peoria St., 

Chicago. 

RESILVER Mirrors 
are meeting with great success. 

formula 25c. Auburn Supply Co., 

7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 

$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 

prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 

Box 278 Chicago. 








Others 
The best 
Dept. RH11, 


and make money. 














ENLARGEMENTS—Amateurs and tourists, let us 
enlarge your .vacation and _ travel pictures. 
8x10 size, 25c. Price list. Wilkes-Barre Photo- 


Enlarging Co., Box 288, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ~ 

$3.00 RAZOR FOR 49c—To introduce the Howard 
Reliance Razor we will send one postpaid for 

only 49c. Put up in a neat case marked $3.00. 

W. S. Howard, Waldoboro, Maine. 

PATENTS secured or fee returned. Latest and 
Must complete patent book ever published for 

free distribution. GEORGE P. Kimmel, Attorney, 

218 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

CACHOO makes them all sneeze. Greatest fun 




















maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
0c, 3 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, P. O. Box 
823, Richmond, Va. 

GUARANTEED formulas of all kinds, glues, 
inks, eradicators, soaps, perfumes, hair 
tonics, fifty cents each. Benson Darlington, 
chemist, West Chester, Pa. 





SHETLAND PONIES—4, 2-year old Stallions, $45 
each. 2 Weanling Stallions $30 each. 2, 4-year 
old mares in foal $110 each. Jas. A. Rosetter, 
Albany, Ohio. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St., 
New York City. 
DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK AT 
HOME—Good pay, no canvassing; no experi- 
ence required. Illustrated particulars free. Help- 
ing Hand Stores, Dept. 833, Chicago. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 
No canvassing required. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SEND for latest Bulletin “H” of real Motorcycle 
Bargains, used and slightly used. Literary 
Models and prices: if you have $25 and really 
want a powerful Motorcycle, send for this Bulletin; 
hundreds of machines at all prices, new ones 
on easy payments; tell us what you want and 
how much you can pay; we can fix you up. 
Peerless Motorcycle Co., Dorchester, Mass. 








of November 2nd the following cable- 
grams, which tell their own story, were 
sent from the Navy Department: 


Dixie, Kingston, Jamaica: 


Secret and confidential. Proceed with 


all possible dispatch to Colon. Maintain 
free and uninterrupted transit. If inter- 


Tuption threatened by armed force, occu- 
py the line of railroad. Prevent landing 
of any armed force with hostile intent, 
either government or insurgent, either at 
Colon, Porto Bello, or other port. Send 
copy of instructions to the senior officer 
present at Panama upon arrival of Boston. 
Government force reported approaching 
the Isthmus in vessels. Prevent their 
landing if in your judgment this would 
precipitate a conflict. Acknowledgement 
is required. 

A similar cablegram was sent to the 
Nashville at Colon, and to the Boston, 
at San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua. 

Yet on October 29th Minister Herran 
had been given assurances by the State 
Department, upon the report of the pro- 
posed invasion of Panama by Nica- 
ragua, that the United States would only 
intervene to maintain traffic, and ac- 
cordingly he cabled his government as 
follows: 


The Government of the United States 
is unaware of the character of the in- 
vasion of the Isthmus. 
State declared to me today that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would only 
intervene to maintain traffic. 


General Huertas was in command of 
some Colombian regiments in Panama, 
and Amador assured him that the United 
States Government would intervene for 
the protection of the revolutionists; 
that his officers and men would receive 
sufficient inducements of a pecuniary 
nature if they sided with the revolution- 
ists, and thus won over all of his officers 
with the exception of Tascon, who had 
been sent to Penonome to meet the fic- 
titious invasion from Nicaragua. Pres- 
cott, an assistant superintendent of the 
railroad, did his part by shifting all the 
available rolling stock of the company 
from the terminus at Colon to the ter- 
minus at Panama on the Pacific, and 
then proceeded on the order of Colonel 
Shaler, superintendent, to “go over to 
Panama and wait until something turns 
up”. On November 2nd the U. S. S. 
Nashville was sighted from Colon, with 
Commander Hubbard in charge. On 
the same day Shaler wrote Prescott, 
“Have just wired you that the Nash- 
ville has been sighted. This I presume 
settles the question.” Shaler was care- 
ful also to impress upon Prescott the 
necessity of securing freedom from lia- 
bility for the Panama Company in case 
of the failure of the revolution, so the 
new government “was to show that they 
were backed up by military force in 
making demands for transportation upon 
the Railroad Company.” 

But we have seen that Colombia had 
prepared to send troops to Panama be- 
cause of the faked report that Nica- 
ragua was preparing to invade Panama. 
The plans of the conspirators came very 
near to being demolished by the sudden 
appearance at midnight, November 2nd, 
of the Colombian gunboat Cartagena, 
having on board nearly 500 picked Col- 
ombian troops. How the conspirators 
dealt with this situation and how a 
woman’s wit saved the revolution from 
collapse, with the story of the revolu- 
tion itself, will be told in the concluding 
number of this series. 
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The Secretary of | 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don’t fail to get 

my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. - 
COON Hounds that get the game. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring. Ark. 


R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. 
of shooting dogs; terms 
plentiful. 


EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb's Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 


FOR SALE—First-class Coon, 
Hounds. Still or open trailers. 

Send stamp for reply. 

icstown, Ohio. 











Geo. 





C., trainer 
reasonable and birds 











Skunk and Bear 
Best that goes. 
A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 








SCALYHAM dog, big winner, sell cheap. Also 
winning bitch in pup to above WEST HIGH- 
LAND WHITE bitch English winner, real good. 
Davies Glass Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs. pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723.868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal: 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 E Sixty-second Street. New York City. 


























HUNTING DOGS—*'The Recoilection of Quality 

remains long after price is forgotten.’’ If 
you want a highelass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself. write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind., R. R. No. 8 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, out of 

saughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 

Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 
Address 








THE KNOLL, 


ENGLISH SETTER 


Strictly highgclass. Thoroughly broken. 
steady back and retriever. 
fielders. 


Florence, Mass. 





Staunch, 
Also puppies bred for 


G. O. SMITH, 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 


AIRDALE TERRIERS 


From the Greatest Living Sires 


Ch. Soudan Swiveller, Ch. King Oorang and Gold 

Heels. Farm raised, very keen, alert and full of 
vigor, with true terrier characteristics. Prices 
reasonable. Shipped on approval to responsible 
parties. THOMAS K. BRAY, 232 Clark St., West- 
field. New Jersey. Phone 424 M Westfield. 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Pine Top Lodge 


and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, 
IN ABUNDANCE. 











AND OTHER GAME 
Unlimited territory. This 


up-to-date club house, with all modern conven- 
iences, in the heart of the pine woods, with 
horses, dogs, guides, pigeon shooting, bowling 


alley, etc., affords the sportsman and his wife an 
opportunity to hunt without discomfort, and enjoy 
real southern life, out of doors. Season Novem- 
ber 1 to February 1. Address PROPRIETOR, 
PINE TOP LODGE, Delaware Va. 








The Boy Gets the Editor in Bad 


An editor up in the northeastern part 
of the state is in bad on account of the 
writeup of a wedding. The bridegroom 
was named Gunn and his father Abram 
Gunn. The girl’s name was Smith. The 
editor turned in the copy to the office 
boy the last thing before going to press, 
then hurried to the train to be gone two 
days. When the paper was printed the 
article was headed “Gunn 


flung the rays from their powerful head- 
lights upon the stage. And joy was 
unconfined. 


—The Stanberry (Mo.) Ovwl. 


His Final Transfer 


Jud Wilkins, one of.our oldest and 
most respected citizens, departed this 
life last Friday. He left behind him five 
dogs, two children and the whole earth. 


Life on the Farm 


If the person who was caught snooking 
around my hencoop on last Saturday 
night after 11 o’clock will register at the 
house he will be presented with two fine 
spring chickens, but if he comes again 
uninvited he is likely to be dealt with 
in a summary manner. The unknown 
visitor was a slim man of medium height 
and he was discovered by my daughter 

Delia who was ap 





Smith” and went on to he Most Inopporiune Time of the Year to Brag on 


say that the bride was 
arrayed in a dress of 


Your Husband 


proached by him within 
five or six feet. Her 
screams caused the in- 





“white mule” instead of 
white mull and she car- 
ried a large “nose”. The 
editor wrote that the 
groom was a well liked 
son of A. Gunn, and the 
boy set it up, “The groom 
is a wall-eyed son of a 
gun.” The editor has 
never been able to square 
it with the Gunns and 


My Jou HAS Such A\\\ 





Smiths and all of 

| ° okt | AOVELY DISPOSITION, 
them quit taking the Tve EVER $280, Hi 
paper. CROSS, AT- A-AY-TH— 
—The Dannebrog (Neb.) + -—— 


News. 


Wifey Has Hopes 


For Rent—Room for a 
gentleman with light and 
heat. 

—The Hogwallow (Ky.) 
Kentuckian. 


Modern Surgery’s 





ZL H-. 




















Wonders 


Sunday Mrs. D. R. 
Moon preformed an oper- 
tion on a spring chicken 
and discovered a double 
appendix, twins as_ it 
were. The operation was 
a success, but the chicken died. 

—The Friend (Neb.) Sentinel. 


Pie and Beauty 


There will be a pie supper at the 
Jonesville Academy Saturday night, 
given by the girls of the school for the 
purpose of beautifying the school rooms. 
Every girl is requested to bring a pie. 
All the boys are invited to come and we 
will promise you a good pie. 

—The Elkins (N. C.) Tribune. 


Reinhardt Outdone 


But there was a play to be given that 
night at the theatre, and to give light 
for it four motor cars were driven up 
to the four entrances of the theatre and 
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St. Louis Globe Democrat 


For many years his business has been 
that of transferring himself from one 
dry goods box to another. 

—The Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


Juxtaposition 


Lon Stegle took a load of hogs to 
Santo Monday. 
Lon Stegle took Mrs. Humphrey and 
family to Santo Monday. 
—Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


Fashion Hint 


Those young women who find the 
present temperature too cool for the 
ordinary slit skirt should sew V-shaped 
pieces of isinglass in the slits. 

—The Atchison (Kan.) Champion. 


truder to disappear in 
the darkness and brought 
me to the scene with my 
shotgun from which | 
fired two shots. 
V. J. Stcu. 

—The Lesterville (S. D.) 

Ledger. 


yp Naming No Names 


We omit giving the 
names of the parties who 
ran their horse into a 
telegraph pole on Fifth 
street the other night and 
severely injured the 
horse. We don’t know 
wlo they were, but from 
all reports the manshould 
have been home with his 
wife and the woman 
should have been home 
with her husband. 

—The Corbin (Ky.) 
Times. 


A Strange Monocle 


“SS Driggs, our _ popular 
Ss druggist, was covered 
“J with dirt Saturday while 
putting up a_stovepipe, 
some of which lodged m 
his eye, giving him much pain. 

—The Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 





She Got Her Goat 


Miss Claire Morgendorfer took Mr. 
Charles M. Goate’s name Thursday, the 
two being married at the Presbyterian 


parsonage. 
—Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


The Rat Was Rattled 


He captured a rat under a barre'—one, 
as he supposed, but there were tw0. 
While he was dispatching one the other 
got scared and run up Jim’s pants leg. 
It was no mean trick to dislodge the 
enemy. 
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—Celina (Ohio) Democrat. - 
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‘iia HS== 
irday 
it the T H 9 | ] S b ib 
om oO ever y arper Ss W CCK y upscriper 
again 
with 
nom any one or any three of these books free: 
ghter 
vithan William J. Locke Rex Beach Jack London 
Her | The Beloved Vagabond The Ne’er Do Well The Sea Wolf 
e in- 
rin | Harold Bell Wright Montague Glass Gene Stratton-Porter 
— The Winning of Barbara Worth — Potash and Perlmutter The Harvester 
h my 
ich I a : ; 
Jeffery Farnol Owen Johnson Frances Hodgson Burnett 
CH. The Broad Highway Stover at Yale The Shuttle 
3. D.) 
edger. John Fox, Jr. Kate Douglas Wiggin O. Henry 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm The Four Million 
ames 
5 the OU do not need an introduction to these books. You have read most of them, 
shige some are probably on your shelves. Every one is the proven success of a master 
Fifth of modern fiction—a book that is worth owning. The volumes are well bound, 
nt and superbly illustrated—in every respect the equal of any $1.50 book you might buy. 
1 the You may have any one or any three FREE, by taking advantage of our offer. 
know 
_ from 
should 


th his THE OFFER: | 


~ For $2.50, Six Months of Harper’s Weekly and Any One Book 
rine For $5.00, One Year of Harper’s Weekly and Any Three Books 


ocle 
THIS OFFER 

opular 

overed PROVIDES YOUR SOLUTION TO THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 

while 

epipe, OU can use it in any one of several ways. For instance: Send $5.00 for a year’s 
ged in extension of your own subscription, whenever it expires, and use the books as 
der. Christmas presents. (We will mail books either to you, or at the proper time 


to the recipient of your gift, with your card, if you prefer). Or send both 
HARPER’S WEEKLY and books as Christmas gifts, or keep the books and use 
HARPER’S WEEKLY as a gift. Any way you choose to use it, the offer is too 
k Mr. good to miss, and do this Christmas shopping early. 





rterian 
9 e 

oz HARPER’S WEEKLY, 251 Fourth Ave., New York City 
: f How to take advantage of the offer: Tear off this page (a fresh copy will be mailed you). Return 
_ It to us with $2.50 or $5.00. If $2.50, mark a ring around any one title you choose. If $5.00, around any three 
: jer titles. in the margin, write names and addresses. If your own subscription is to be extended: be sure to write 
er Renewal” after your name. If you wish us to send the books or Harper’s WEEKLY as gifts, be sure to enclose 
ts leg the correct number of cards. 
; 
ge the HARPER’S WEEKLY Wishes You A Merry Christmas 

4 1212 
crat. SS 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO., N. ¥. 














hor Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the 
taking of pictures of all that goes 
to make that day a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your dealer a — : . ae ee 
or by mail I ¢ )¢ I TES] ER, ING \ os Lhe Kodak t \ 

















